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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Cape Frio ; Vicinity of Rio de Janeiro ; Putting 
the best foot foremost; Green leaves; Life at 
sea; A reason for going to sea; Military 
strength of the entrance of Rio de Janeiro; 
Anecdote of Commodore Jacob Jones; Send a 
boat to the Admiral; Reasons for creating the 
grade of Admiral ; Wash-day. 


Just before break of day, on the 2nd of May, 
1848, the land was descried. A lofty bluff arose 
from the sea; a fleece of white clouds enveloped 
the summit, completely obscuring the light-house 
upon it, while a line of foam was seen lashing its 
base. The light-house, the guide and mark of the 
sea-tossed mariner, not being visible, led us to 
doubt for a time, that we had made what sailors 
eall “a good land fall; ” but the lapse of a few 

‘minutes brought day-light, and with it eame the 
pleasing assurance, we were opposite to Cape 
Frio, the site of one of the first European settle- 
mentin Brazil. As the sun rose, we pursued our 
course along the mountainous shore towards 
our port. The wind freshened somewhat as the 
day advanced. The prospects around and before 
us were animating; by four o’clock, P. M., the 
land in the neighborhood of the city of St. Sebas- 
tian became defined. 

How joyously the heart throbs on approaching 
land after fifty days spent at sea for the first 
time ; particularly if the heart be yet untouched 
by worldy care, and the land be beneath the ra- 
diance of a tropic sun. From the moment the 
indistinct looming up of the shore is descried, 
Hope flings her mantle over the mind, and Mem- 
ory sleeps; the eye is earnestly directed forward 
towards the opening prospect, clothed in the 
bright colors of historical recollection, or in the 
brighter hues of acreative fancy. The feelingin 
regard to distant lands and people, which is com- 
monly entertained from childhood up to adult 
age, is about to be gratified ; the senses are arous- 
ed, and the merest trifle, which elsewhere would 
pass unheeded, assumes importance : we pity the 
apathy of the old voyagers and seamen, who find 
little to interest them, beyond the maneuvring 
of the ship or veering of the wind. But the 
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charm of novelty, delightful as it, passes away, 
and in a few years we may learn to meet strange 
lands without emotion; yet the foreign land be- 
held first, will long remain a bright spot in mem- 
ory. 

Between Cape Frio and the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, the coast tends nearly east and west; 
and we enter the beautiful bay steering towards 
the north. About ten miles from its entrance, 
are several small islands: those seen first are to 
the left or westward, and the most conspicuous 
of these are Round Island, (Ilha Redonda,) and 
Smooth Island, (Ilha Raza.) On the latter is 
an excellent light-house, with a revolving light, 
bright and red, which cannot be easily mistaken. 
Three small islands subsequently appear, named 
Comprida, Palmas and Cagada; and on the 
right, or eastward, the Ilha do Pai, (Father Isl- 
and,) and Ilha de Mai, (Mother Island,) are seen 
not far from the land. But these islands are the 
least attractive part of the scene ; for the elevated 
peaks of Tejico, Gavia and Corcovado, and the 
land intervening between them, are so arranged 
as to present the profile of a supine man, of 
course of the most gigantic dimensions. The 
feet of this profile, which is several miles in 
length, are represented by the Pao de Assucar, 
or Sugar Loaf, a conical, muller-shaped piece of 
darkened granite, said to be 900 feet from the 
base to its apex. The nose is prodigious, and 
is familiarly known as “ Lord Hood’s Nose,” 
whether in compliment or derision of that fea- 
ture of his lordship’s face, neither history nor tra- 
dition informs us. “If the old fellow were once 
to give a sport,’ quietly remarked a sailor to his 
companion, as the two were contemplating the 
land, “he would blow us clean out of water !” 

The Sugar Loaf is on the west side of the en- 
trance of the bay; but on the right, or eastern 
side, is the Ponta de Pao Torta, or False Sugar 
Loaf, which may be distinguished by its smaller 
size and different inclination or dip of its strata. 
At a distance of ten miles, the whole surface of 
the land is bleak and barren in its aspect: here 
and there, leaping through dark ravines, may be 
seen a waterfall, glittering like silver under the 
rays of the sun. 

During the day, the crew was employed in 
putting the ship in a tidy, holy-day dress, that 
she might appear to strangers * with her best foot 
foremost,” that is, in truth, lead them to believe 
the vessel is superior in all respects to the reali- 
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ty, which, in the present instance, is perhaps un- 
necessary. Acting out this maxim, “ put the 
best foot foremost,” occasionally leads to decep- 
tion. But we were all gay, and pointing 
out the prominent points in the landscape, and 
endeavoring ‘to make out,” that is, distinguish 
the nation or rig of the several vessels, which, 
like our own, were steering for the port. Every 
mind seemed excited, either by hope or curiosity ; 
every new point as it opened upon us, gave plea- 
sure for the time, and all were cheerful. That 
placid condition of the spirit commonly induced 
by the long continued monotony of sea-life, was 
now broken; a sortof moral exhilaration had suc- 
ceeded it. 

Just before sunset, we were so near as to des- 
ery the shipping in the harbor, and some of the 
prominent buildings of the city. Our glasses as- 
sured us, that the U. S. frigate Brandywine, 
wearing the broad pennant of the Commodore 
of the Brazil station, and the U. S. steamer Al- 
leghany, were in port: we attempted, by the usu- 
al signals, to inform them that the Plymouth was 
arriving. but the day was too far spent; they 
could not distinguish our colors; the wind failed, 
and an adverse tide met us. 





“ The glare of noon is past; a darker hue 

The ethereal sky assumes. The source of light 
Begins to waine, and verging into night, 
Majestically bids the world adieu ! 

Oh ! even in thy decline thou art glorious still. 
The landscape fades, but still the raptured eye 
Rests on thy beauteous robe of every dye, 

As slow thou sett’st behind the western hill. 
Peace to the wretch whose lips thy beams inspire 
To utter vows unholy—he who lifts 

To thee the adoring eye for all his gifts, 

And heaps thine altars with unhallow’d fire— 
Yet, could I worship any God but one, 
Methinks my God should be yon setting sun.” 


The ship was anchored about a mile from Fort 
Santa Cruz; the twilight was spent in gazing on 
the beautiful tints left upon the clouds by the set- 
ting sun. In the lap of the mountain, rising in the 
rear of the fort, were a few solitary palm trees, 
which were objects of admiration, especially for 
young gentlemen from the north. At night, the 
lighthouse on Ilha Raza, the illumination of the 
shore in the harbor, by the long line of lights 
in the city, and the sky magnificently brilliant in 
moon and stars, attracted attention ; although in 
view of these signs, that we had passed from the 
solitude of the ocean, to social relations with the 
world, the influence of the calm night hushed all 
into silent contemplation. Thought was busy: 
but the stillness was broken only by an occa- 
sional, low-toned exclamation of admiration. 

The impressions made on a young mind by the 
first sight of a foreign land, and that land in the 
tropic regions of the earth, cannot be described ; 











they endure for years, and memory always calls 
them back with pleasure. Let the young, then, 
drink in such impressions, and be filled with 
them, for it comes not to the travelled, or to those 
whose minds have been faded by the eares and 
pursuits of advancing life. The writer first gazed 
on this region of the globe more than twenty 
years ago ; and now, for the seventh time, he re- 
views the scene; he finds those early impressions 
still fresh ; familiarity, which dulls the percep- 
tion to beauties as well as to defects, has not im- 
paired this picture in any of its details. 

The morning brought a calm and glassy sea, 
reflecting the rays of a seorching sun. A boat 
had been sent on shore to the Praia de Foro for 
sand to scour the decks ; the men found it conve- 
vient to bring off some oranges, found growing 
in the vicinity. ‘The sight of the fruit, and the 
green leaves and twigs of the orange trees, seem- 
ed to give pleasure to all on board. Do younot 
perceive in this the unpleasavtness of sea-life! 
How small is the circumstance, a few green 
leaves and twigs; yet, it is enough to produce 
pleasure, because it contrasts so strongly with 
whatever meets the eye on board. The sight of 
a handful of green leaves, when trees are daily 
before us, produces no impression ; but, let noth- 
ing of nature except skies and ocean be present- 
ed to the eye for two long months, and then a 
fresh orange and a large handful of green leaves 
excite more admiration than a conservatory of 
flowers which one visits every day. The sky 
and ocean, in tempest or in calm, are too grand 
to engage the sympathies, the affections of ordi- 
nary men, and call forth that tender admiration 
which expands over the smaller objects in nature. 
Who would feel happy in monotonous compan- 
ionship with a star, be it ever so bright! There 
must be some approach to equality between man 
and the objects of his regard, if they are to pro- 
duce him pleasure or joy ; for his self-love must 
be fed with a notion that his comprehension of 
these objects, if inanimate, is creditable to him; 
but what man is vain enough to fancy he can 
understand and associate with a star, and receive 
and reciprocate affection. 

Many are driven tosea by the res angusti domi ; 
an indefinite love of adventure leads many to em- 
bark who are ignorant of the truth, of the reality 
of living at sea. There is no one act which is 
habitual, for man’s comfort, health or pleasure, 
which cannot be more effectualy, more success- 
fully performed on shore than ona ship. Yet, 
poets, under the insane nisus peculiar to their 
brains, or spiritually induced for the time, rave 
in such manner as to lead the ignorant to sup- 
pose that those afloat are really occupying posi- 
tions in the world that all brave men should de- 





sire. But let the truth be told; yet, not for the 
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exclusive purpose “to shame” any one; and 
all reasonable men who have affections for home, 
will tell you that at sea their repose is necessari- 
ly on a harder and narrower bed, in constant 
motion, and in a limited supply of air; food is 
coarser, imperfectly cooked, defective in quality, 
sometimes deficient in quantity, and the external 
relations, sea and sky, which change their aspect 
temporarily only, are monotonous. A fellow- 
passenger from the West, declared he had “lived 
among the Indians, camped out in the woods, 
and believed he had suffered hardships, and ex- 
perienced as great discomforts in living as any 
man under any circumstances, but this life at sea, 
is worse than anything on the shore I can con- 
ceive of. There is not a single instant of repose, 
or a source of comfort or consolation, except in 
the hope and prospect of one day getting on 
shore.” ‘The dulness of sea life is proverbial. 
Genius prompts all manner of devices to create 
interest; floating chips, a passing dolphin, or a 
fish, the spout of a whale at a distance, or the 
squeak of a pig, will rouse a whole ship’s com- 
pany. Still, the poet sings: 


“ How blest the life the sailor leads, 
From clime to clime still ranging ; 
For to the storm the calm succeeds, 
The scene delights by changing ! ”’ 
Then, laugh at the gale, 
With a full flowing sail ; 
When landsmen look pale never heed ’em, 
But toss off a glass, 
To some favorite lass! 
To America, Commerce and Freedom.” 


There isa wild sort of wanderer on board, who 
has read a good deal of poetry and fiction, with 
little profit ; he has earned for himself among the 
officers, the soubriquet of Shakspeare. He isa 
captain of the mizentop. He solicited the place 
of coxswain to one of the cutters, on the ground 
that one of the chief objects he had in view in 
going to sea, was to visit foreign countries, and 
make notes on the manners and customs of the 
people, for future use. He urged that if he was 
coxswain of a boat, frequently visiting the shore 
while in port, he would have a much nearer view 
of the people, and he would obtain much better 
and more correct notions in regard to them. 
How intense must) be the desire to see tho 
world, when it induces a man to take the station 
of an ordinary seaman in a man-of-war; and to 
take the office of steering a boat between the 
ship and the shore, in the hope to get a little 
nearer to the object of his curiosity. How many 
of our ships’ companies are doomed, like the ma- 
rine, to * see the world only out of the main deck 
ports.” 

But it is well there are those always in the 
world who love to deceive, to cajole themselves 





into the notion that there is indescribable plea- 
sure in privation, in hard beds, scanty and 
irregular sleep, defective, deficient, or bad- 
ly prepared food, and continued exposure to the 
risk of being drowned; that grog and tobacco 
are bodily luxuries land lubbers know nothing 
about. Restraint of mind and body is a part of 
the treatment at sea, especially in ships of war; 
but still, “‘lob-scouse,”’ pork and beans, hard 
salted beef, with a short allowance of fresh wa- 
ter, stand preéminent in the eyes of some respec- 
table men. Itis well, I repeat, that the indefin- 
ite love of adventure which belongs to some of 
us, is not quenched by the inconveniences which 
sea-life brings to all classes of sea-faring people, 
that gave to the world Columbus, Pinzon, Ca- 
bral, Vasco de Gama, Magellan, and hundreds 
of others, who have sought fame upon the track- 
less waste of waters. ‘To this passion Spain 
and Portugal, and England and Holland, are in 
a measure indebted for their greatness. There- 
fore, let us cherish a love of the sea amongst our 
people, and at the same time, endeavor to ame- 
liorate the condition of *‘ those who go down to 
the sea in ships.” As a first step to this end, let 
the habitual use of intoxicating drinks be abol- 
ished in our men-of-war, from the cabin to the 
forecastle, and thus follow an example set to all 
employed in merchant ships. Grog in its various 
forms, is a fruitful source of injustice, crime and 
misery; almost all the punishments inflicted on 
board of men of war, can be traced directly or 
indirectly to this article, being too freely used, 
either by men or officers, or by both. 

The entrance of the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, is 
admirably defended by the strong fortress of Santa 
Cruz on one side, and the fortress of San Joao 
and smaller forts around the base of the Sugar 
Loaf, on the other. A brave mind directing a 
sufficient number of skilful gunners in these forts, 
might render this passage very perilous, if not 
impossible, to a hostile ship, which must neces- 
sarily pass within a half mile of more than a 
hundred guns, placed beyond the reach of her 
shot; a ship’s guns could searcely be sufficiently 
elevated to be very destructive to her assailants 
stationed, as they must be here, many feet above 
the level of thesea. Shoulda vessel pass Santa 
Cruz, she would meet resistance within the bay 
irom tne torteleza do Pico, forteleza de Boa 
Viagem, forteleza Gravata, three well placed forts 
on the eastern-shore; and the forteleza de Lage 
and forteleza de Villegaiguon, which occupy cen- 
tral positions in the harbor, and beyond them, 
nearer to the city, is the fortress on the Ilha das 
Cobras. In the possession of courageous garri- 
sons, a force afloat would find it difficult to con- 
quer the forts of Rio de Janeiro: in a word, the 





city of St. Sebastian is a strong military posi- 
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tion, and is physically well prepared for defence, 
provided the forts be in good condition. 

But why should I tell you, or any American, 
that the harbor of Rio de Janeiro is capable of 
great military endurance? It is to be presumed 
we shall never have occasion to assail this port; 
but stories have been told about threatening to 
destroy this city with a single frigate; and you 
might believe there was foundation for such idle 
assertion, if you did not know that more than a 
hundred guns could be simultaneously opposed 
to any such quixotic enterprize. Rio de Janeiro 
is uot like those ports in Mexico, which * might 
be taken by a revolving pistol] mounted on a skiff, 
if her commander were cool,” if I may borrow 
the words of an esteemed messmate. 

In this connection, I draw upon an old note 
book, and record here, an anecdote of the late 
brave, just, intelligent, and good Commodore 
Jacob Jones: In November, 1826, the Brandy- 
wine, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
Jones, stopped at Rio de Janeiro on her way to 
the Pacific Ocean. At the time, war existed he- 
tween Brazil and Buenos Ayres, aud to keep the 
enemy in ignorance that a fleet was preparing in 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, to attack a Buenos 
Ayean Squadron, under command of Commo- 
dore Brown, said to be cruising off the port, the 
Emperor of Brazil, Don Pedro I, had laid an em- 
bargo on all vessels, to continue until the 23d 
day of November, 1826. On the morning of the 
15th, at daylight, the Brandy wine was unmoored, 
and towed by the boats of the American and four- 
eign men-of-war in the harbor, from the usual 
anchorage to the vicinity of fort Santa Cruz, in 
order to be certain of clearing the port with the 
usually very light land breeze, early the next 
day. Just before the ship anchored again, a Bra- 
zilian officer came on board, bearing several pa- 
pers in his hands; he announced in a very excited 
tone and manuver, that the guns of Santa Cruz 
would be opened upon the ship, if she persisted 
in her attempt to leave the harbor. The reply 
was such as might have been anticipated by all 
who knew Jacob Jones. He turned to the first- 
lieutenant, and said, in the presence of the Bra- 
zilian officer, in a perfectly quiet but decided 
tone, “ Clear the ship for action, sir, and double 
shot the guns.” He then said to the Brazilian, 
“Tell your master, sir, that by the order of my 
Government, I am bound to the Pacific Ocean, 
and I shall proceed to sea to-morrow, unless 
prevented by a superior force.” To obviate error, 
a letter of this tenor, addressed to the Emperor, 
was immediately prepared, and placed in the 
hands of the officer, who saw that the ship was in 
readiness for immediate action before he left her. 

It was not supposed at that time, that the frigate 
Brandywine could seriously injure the fort, but 
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the Commodore designed, in the event of being 
fired at, to return a broadside or two, and then 
strike his colors, if he could not get beyond the 
reach of the guns of fort Santa Cruz without 
damage. In the course of the afternoon, he vis- 
ited our Charge d’Affaires (Mr. Raguet,) from 
whom he received a reply from the Emperor, 
that the embargo was not intended to be applied 
to vessels of the American squadron, and that the 
frigate Brandywine was free to depart at any 
time ; but the Emperor requested that Commo- 
dore Jones would do him the favor to remain in 
port twenty-four hours. The Commodore re- 
joined, that if his Majesty requested, he would re- 
main three days. 


Itis not to warn our Commodores of their capa- 
city to resist attacks, that I mention the forts and 
guns of Brazil; but because this port is a depét of 
commerce, and the Brazilians are consumers of 
American products. Inthe year 1844~’5, they pur- 
chased from us $1,083,318 worth of flour, and 
$830,926 worth of our manufactured cotton, 
which, with some other items, increased the ag- 
gregate to $2,837,950, nearly three millions of 
dollars. This sum of money, in cash or in goods, 
the product of Brazil, was distributed amongst 
many classes of our fellow-citizens: farmers, 
millers, merchants, clerks, porters, coopers, car- 
penters, shipwrights and sailors, all had an in- 
terest in the sales of American property in Bra- 
zil, and it is only polite to presume they are a 
a little curious to hear something about their cus- 
tomers. 


The morning drum-beat saluted the display of 
our flag at the peak. Signals were made, and 
answered; the Brandywine communicated an 
order—** Send a boat to the Admiral!” Yes, 
that is literally the order; I am not mistakea— 
“Send a boat to the Admiral!” 


When the code of signals was devised, and 
from that time till the present, the Navy has de- 
sired and expected to see established the grade 
of Admiral; it is recorded in the signal books, 
printed twenty or more years ago, but up to this 
day, the Navy has still this object to hope for. 
The signal officers not unfrequently find a sneer 
or a smile to accompany their report that “ the 
Commodore signalizes,—send a boat to the Ad- 
miral!’? This assumption of the title of Admi- 
ral, by the signal book or its authors, was very 
much on the principles of diplomacy adopted by 
the waiter of a restaurant, who, on serving a 
guest with eggs, helped himself to a pinch of salt 
from the table, “thinking,” as he said, when 
asked why he had taken it, “that somebody 
might give him an egg, and if so, then he would 
want salt for it.” Why should the egg be want- 
ing for the salt? Why does the government 
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hesitate to create the office of Admiral in the Navy 
of the United States? 

The office of Admiral has not been created for 
the Navy of the United States, because there is 
a popular prejudice against the name, the title : 
ignorant people seem to think it would be * ape- 
ing” England to call any officer in the American 
Navy, Admiral. They seem to think only of the 
name, and regard it simply as an honorary dis- 
tinction, which is contrary to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions. A member of Congress once said in 





officers; the grade of ** Commanders,” formerly 
called ** Masters Commandant,” who command 
vessels carrying twenty-four guns, and under 
this number, and the grade of Captains, formerly 
called *“* post-captains,” who command ships ear- 
rying more than twenty-four guns. When our 
Navy was small, and its services were rendered 
chiefly in single ships, these grades were enough ; 
but now when the navy has increased in the 
number of its ships, and many are brought to act 
in concert to achieve one object, as in the Gulf 


private conversation, “I am willing to vote for|of Mexico before Vera Cruz, there seems to be 
the office, but first get us some other name for it) propriety in giving to the Navy a grade of offi- 
than Admiral: call them Navy Govervors!” cers adapted to the nature of the duties required 
“ Sea-Governors! ” replied the interlocutor, “ will | of it. In Military communities, seniority of com- 
not be appropriate. You may devise a better! mission alone is not sufficient to enable an offi- 
designation, one which will not be offensive to | cer to discharge efficiently, the duties of a Com- 
democratic ears of either party. The general) mander-in-Chief. The unhappy personal con- 
term ‘ Sea-officers” is used in the Navy, and tention and difficulty which existed so long be- 
“‘Sea-Captain” is recognized in the merchant tween the late Commodores Perry and Eliot, it 
marine: now extend the application, and you is suggested, were due to the fact that these twe 
may have Admirals, under the name of * Sea- gallant officers were of the same grade, in the 


Generals,” Vice-Admirals, as “ Sea-Major-Gen- | famous battle of Lake Erie. A Commander-in- 





eral.” Rear Admirals, as Sea-Brigadier Gener- | 
als; but how Post Captains would fancy, to be| 
styled, ‘“* Sea-Colonels” and “ Sea-Lieutenant- | 
Colonels,” and Commanders to be “ Sea-Ma- 
jors,” is questionable, although it is possible the 
lieutenants would not object to be called “ Sea-| 
Captains,” nor the passed-midshipmen, * Sea- 
lieutenants.” This nomenclature would not be 
entirely new; both the Spaniards and Portu- 
gues designated the officer who discharged the 
duties of Admiral, as the Sea-General—General 





Chief should be of a grade superior to that of any 
subordinate to him, and answer toa different 
title; four it is not well that one who has once 
commanded in chief, should be exposed to serve 
afterwards, subordinate to any one who may be 
commanding in chief for the first time. Military 
and Naval technicalities have been settled by the 
practice of the nations of Europe, which we imi- 
tate in many things; to refuse to employ these 
technical names because they are employed by 


'the English, is to be more fastidious than wise. 


do Mar—General dela Mar. The people do not|It may be urged that the title of Captain is 
understand the question; the representatives of enough, because custom vests the chief com- 


the people are unable to explain to their consti- 
tuents that an Admiral in the Navy is equivalent 
to a General in an Army; the word Admiral 
means a General who commands military sea- 
men; and to descend to detail, he might add, a 
sloop-of-war is equal to a batallion, a frigate 
equal to a regiment, and a ship-of-the-line, to a 
brigade. Now, if we should assemble a floating 
army, (commonly called a fleet,) composed of 
many batallions (sloops-of-war,) frigates (regi- 
ments,) and ships-of-the-line (brigades,) and de- 
sire to place this floating army under the com- 
mand of one officer, what should be his title? 
We have followed all other nations in using the 
title of commander and captain for officers of 
the Navy commanding single ships, and in cour- 
tesy, we have given the name of Commodore to 
a Captain, while commanding two or more ves- 
sels, technically called a squadron, a detachment 
of a fleet, and a pliant courtesy continues; the 
title, and hence the saying, “once a Commo- 
dore, always a Commodore.” We have in our 
Navy, by. law, only two grades of commanding 


mand in the senior; the same argument would 
be equally cogent if it were urged that the grade 
and title of lieutenant is enough, because. in the 
absence of a higher grade, the senior lieutenant 
commands; and to go still further, in the absence 
of a higher grade, the senior, passed-midshipmar 
or midshipman, would command, and therefore, 
it might be contended, the grade and title of 
midshipman is enough for the Navy of the United 
States, which should be organized on the sever- 
est principles of republican simplicity. But why 
not apply argument of the same character to the 
Army, and send 20,000 men into the field under 
the senior officer of the grade, and name of lieu- 
| tenant, or captain? Winfield Scott and Zacha- 
ry Taylor, were not braver soldiers, nor better, 
nor more scientific leaders, in consequence of be- 
ing entitled General Scott and General ‘Taylor, 
than they would have been, had they lead our 
armies to the field under the name and style of cap- 
tain. Our fellow citizens are too familiar with 
whatis proper in military affairs on shore, not to 
kuow the signification of the titles of major, colo- 
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nel, general, &c.; these several titles are freely ap- 
plied to citizens who never “set a squadron in the 
field,” or even directed a single company on drill. 
Against these titles, there is no popular preju- 
dice. The nation would not send an army of 
even four or five thousand men into the field un- 
der the command of an officer of the grade and 
name of Captain, or of Major, or even of Colo- 
nel; every body would consent that even this 
small army required a Major General, and one 
or two Brigadier Generals. The prejudice of 
ignorance of masses of men who have power, is 
wonderful in its effects; intelligent politicians 
seldom venture to run counter to any popular 
prejudice eveu among democrats, aud rarely at- 
tempt to enlighten the ignorant at the risk of 
popularity at the polls. 

Whether the Navy has become so large as to 
require the creation of higher grades in it, I am 
not now to argue or even express an opinion; 
but, if higher grades be necessary, it is hoped, 
legislators will not fail to act because the word 
Admiral is not familiar to their constituents. 
If these latter be Roman Catholics, or protestant 
Episcopalians, let their representatives remind 
them of the numerous grades of officers which 
form a Church, as The Queen, Head of the 
Church and Defender of the Faith; Archbish- 
ops; Bishops; Archdeacons ; Deacons; Vicars; 
Priests; Rectors; Curates. &c., &c.; and re- 
mind them that it might be difficult to organize 
an Episcopal or Roman Church, and find new 
and appropriate names for its various officers, 
different from those now employed in Europe. 
It would be as difficult to make some other word 
mean Admiral, as it would to make some other 
word mean Bishop or Archbishop in the opinion 
of the parties interested. But let us drop the 
dispute about words, names. If we require a 
Navy, let it be as efficient and as complete in all 
its appointments as our means will permit, that 
it may secure for our commerce throughout the 
world a profitable respect. If we were totally 
without a Navy, * our commerce would be a prey 
to the wanton intermeddlings of all nations at 
war with each other; who, having nothing to 
fear from us, would, with little scruple or remorse, 
supply their wants by depredations on our pro- 
perty, as often as it fellintheir way. The rights 
of neutrality will only be respected, when they 
are defended by an adequate power. A nation, 
despicable by its weakuess, forfeits even the pri- 
vilege of being neutral.”’* 

Individuals are bound to observe the conven- 
tional customs of the society in which they may 
live at the peril of contempt or disrespect; like 
individuals, nations must observe the conven- 


“Alexander Hamilton—The Federalist. 





tional opinions of the family of nations, or suffer 
for their eccentricity, as any nation would surely 
suffer, if it presumed to exist without being at 
the expense of maintaining both an Army and 
Navy of some kind; and these should have, in 
semblance at least, too much strength to invite 
aggression. 

The Navy of England for 1848, consisted of 
43,000 men; with nearly as much commerce, 
that of the United States, at the same time, was 
8,500, or about one-fifth. 

“The Brandywine, sir,’ remarked a very 
young midshipman, “is a great deal bigger ship 
than this, and must have more men and boats 
than we have, and I do not see the sense of 
taking away a boat’s crew from us, just at the 
very time we want every man to work ship, go- 
ing into port.” 

“Do you presume, youngster, to criticise the 
orders of the Commodore; take care, sir, or 
you'll be hauled up for disrespect to your supe- 
rior officer.” 

“1 say we do want every man to work ship; 
if we don’t, why does the master-at-arms send 
up on deck all the servants; steerage, and ward- 
room and cabin boys, cooks and all, when all 
hands are called to bring ship to anchor? I 
wonder how they manage to anchor merchant 
ships; in proportion, they have not quarter as 
many men as we have!” 

I might have told the midshipman, the Com- 
modore fully understands the necessity (or desire) 
to be strongly manned on bringing ship into port; 
but by using our boat to row four miles against 
the tide, he presumes he will receive private let- 
ters from home, as well as official communica- 
tions, at least an hour earlier, because to obtain 
the letter bag by his boat, she must pass over 
double the distance to come to our vessel and 
return, and of course occupy double the time. 
Besides, an exhibition of power is supposed to 
contribute to the preservation of discipline, no 
matter if it do wear the aspect of using official 
authority for personal gratification. It might 
be asked, why should a Commodore, in com- 
mand of the United States Fleet, serving on the 
coast of Brazil, have power to exact obedience, 
in small matters, from a ship on her way to the 
East Indies? This power is necessary, perhaps, 
to meet great emergencies; it may be possibly abu- 
sed to gratify personal vanity in the Commodore, 
or “ Admiral,” as the * signal book” writes it. 

The boat has gone to the * Admiral” with his 
letter bag. All is in repose. Conjecture is busy ; 
but most minds are wondering when the sea- 
breeze—sometimes called, from its supposed 
healthful influence, ‘ the Doctor *—will begin. 
Possibly not, till one or two o’clock in the after- 
noon; it is very irregular; on some days, it fails 
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entirely, or is so light thatit will not enable a 
ship to pick her way through the eddies and cur- 
rents to theanchorage. But there comes a boat 
with an American flag; it proved to be the gig 
of the gay commander of the U. S. ship 
from Callao, bound to New York. He brought 
us news of the change in the French govern- 
ment; the King gone to England a fugitive ; and 
his throne usurped by a mad poet and a half do- 
zen equally sapient coadjutors. But what was 
quite as interesting to our vanity, the gallant 
Captain assured us that the “Mexican war or 
rather, the conquest of California, had raised 
American character-stock abroad fifty per cent; 
that the John Bulls admit now we are a great 
people, and no mistake !” 





About one o'clock, P. M., a breath came from 
sea-ward, the tide was propitious, and the anchor 
was hove up, sail made: we passed gently be- 
tween the forts, and were in the harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro; but about four o’clock, P. M., the 
wind failed, and the ship was anchored at least 
three miles from the city, 


The next morning at day light, “all hands to 
scrub hammocks and bags,’’ wasshouted through 
the ship by the boatswain’s mates, and the ope- 
ration was immediately commenced. Every man 
spread out his hammock, free from its clews, on 
the deck, well soaped and sprinkled it with sand, 
and then spent some twenty minutes upon his 
knees, scrubbing with a hard hand brush. 
Clothes’ bags and duck frocks were in turn sub- 
mitted to a similar process, and at the end of an 
hour. they were secured to lines and hoisted up 
to the ends of the yards to dry. Washing-day 
is commonly appointed by the Commodore's 
order, and it is usual to see all the ships of a 
squadron in port, bedecked at the same time du- 
ring the morning, with the washed clothes and 
hammocks of their crews. Lines are stretched 
from the end of the jib-boom to the spanker- 
boom, and supported at the extremities of the 
lower yards, and from these lines the hammocks 
and bags are suspended, while clothes are hung 
from lines stretched between the fore and main 
shrouds. Wash-day is over before breakfast; 
ironing is never thought of. There is something 


CHAPTER IX. 


Harbor of Rio de Janeiro; Sugar Loaf; Gavia; 
Corcovado ; Praiado Flamingo ; The concealed 
waters: Aborigines of Rio de Janeiro; Res- 
pectability of the Portuguese. 


Let us glance round this celebrated bay of 
Rio de Janeiro. It issomewhat pear shaped, the 
small end of the pear representing the entrance ; 
its diameters are about twenty miles, more or 
less, but the surface of the water is broken by 
several islands; the shores of the harbor are 
thrown into coves and bays, and points and high- 
lands and headlands. The back ground is formed 
by irregular mountains of considerable height, 
so that not more than five miles from the ocean, 
we float in a great basin, bounded by picturesque 
mountain scenery, clothed in the luxuriant veg- 
etation of the tropics. 

Observe the peaks on the south western side 
of the anchorage. First, the dark cove of gran- 
ite at the entrance, called the Pao d’Assucar, or 
Sugar Loof, said to be 900 feet high: immedi- 
ately after passing this remarkable rock, we open 
the beautiful bay of Botofogo; and beyond it 
might be seen a truncated peak, presenting a 
square surface resembling a ship’s topsail at a 
distance, and, therefore, called ** Gavia,’ stand- 
ing 1700 feet above the level of the sea. To 
the northward of it is another peak of the same 
height, called “ Tejuco,” and between the two 
is the often named peak of ** Corcovado,” which 
is 2,380 feet high. Near the base of Tejucoisa 
pretty country, and a chalybeate spring which 
may be reached from the city in an omnibus ; 
invalids in the town who require a cooler atmos- 
phere than is sometimes found there, resort to 
Tejuco. The very pinnacle of Corcovado is ac- 
cessible on the back of a mule or a horse; and 
from its summit, more than 2,000 feet high, a 
view of land and sea may be had worth the toil 
of ascent. To the north, the mountain range, 
blue in the distance, is 600 feet high, and to the 
north and east is broken into fantastic peaks, 
which have been compared to the pipes of an 
organ, and this fancied resemblance has given 
the name to the range—os Orgios—the Organ 








very striking and agreeable in the aspect of ships 
of war lying in a calm harbor, with the white 
hammocks hung up to dry, in the manner indi- 
cated. The scene has always conveyed to my 
pind a sign of cleanliness and comfort, and of 
contentment on board. 


Soon after dinner, the washed clothes were 
“piped down,” and the sea-breeze coming fresh 
into the harbor, the ship was again got under- 
way and moored at the usual anchorage of men- 





Mountains. 

Now drop the eye from the pinnacle to the 
base of the mountains, to the western limits of 
the waters of the harbor. Between the Sugar 
Loaf and a bold headland is the entrance of Bo- 
tofogo bay, whose shoré is lined by “ quintas,” 
or ** chacras,” or ** villas,” the country residence 
of men of business. When unexpectedly brought 
to view for the first time, a beholder from the 





of-war off Rat Island. 


temperate zone might fancy that the scenery of 
some gorgeous, dramatic temple had been con- 
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verted into substantial things, for all is so light, 
so gay, 80 happy, that it seems rather a poetic 
scene than a real natural view. The bay of Bo- 
tofogo charmed the earliest European visiters ; 
between the base of the Sugar Loaf, and the 
Hill of San Joao,* the first settlement of Rio de) 
Janeiro had its site; it was founded by Estacio | 
de Sa in 1567, and was called Villa Velha—Old 
Town,—but not a vestige of it now remains. 

Next to the headland of Botofogo is a long 
strip of beach, on whose white sand the sea' 
rolls; and behind it are dwelling houses and gar- 
dens, and that section of the City called Catete. 
This beach is known as the Praia do Flamingo. 
To the north it is interrupted by a broken point 
of land, about a hundred feet high, on which is 
placed a small white church dedicated to Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria. Between the Gloria church | 
and the next point of land to the north, called | 
“ Ponta Calabouca,” is a shallow cove, fronting 
a long row of one story white buildings; the 
southern end of this beach is called Praia das 
Freiras, and at the northern, the Praia Santa 
Luzia. 

Between Ponta Calabouca, (once fortified, and 
still the site of the convent of St. Sebastian,) and 
the Ilhadas Cobrasis another cove, which forms 
the chief water-front of Rio de Janeiro. 

The island of Cobras is about twenty yards 
from the land ; it is covered by a fortress, and is 
a depot of naval stores. Over its western end 
may be seen, crowning a high hill, the convent 
of San Bento, a Benedictine establishment of 
considerable wealth, begun in 1596; and near its 
eastern extremity is a celebrated rock, called 
ilha dos rattos, rat island. Navigators, who 
visit this port, select this spot to make observa- 
tions to determine the rate of their chronome- 
ters, although the longitude of the rock itself has 
not been certainly ascertained. But over the 
Ponta Calabouca, risirg above the convent-pile 
of St. Sebastian, may be seen the newly finished 
dome of the first Astronomical Observatory, 
established in Brazil, which is built on the walls 
of the temple begun by the ancient jesuits on the 
Morro do Castello; it is under direction of some 
of the professors of the Military school, and sub- 
ject to the War department of the imperial gov- 
ernment.¢ The church of St. Sebastian was 
founded in 1567, in commemoration of a decis- 
ive victory gained by Salvador Correa de Sa 
over the French under Villigaignon, and the abo- 
riginal tribe of ‘l'amoyos, their allies, on the 20th 
of January of that year, which is the day marked 
by religious observances in honor of St. Sebas- 
tian, after whom the city of Rio de Janeiro was 


* Dennis. Abreu, Compendio da Historia da Brazil. 





+ Annuario politico. 





first named by the Portuguese founders. The 
Astronomical instruments will soon be mounted, 
and the longitude of Rat Island will be accu- 
rately determined. Already the meridian of Rio 
de Janeiro is made the longitudinal zero for 
measuring the extent of the empire by Brazil- 
ians. (See Appendix—Description of Brazil.) 
The island of Cobras then is a remarkable point; 
it separates the anchorage of merchant ships, 
which is to the north, from that occupied by ships 
of war. To the north we see Ilha do Governa- 
dor—Governor's island—which is eight or nine 
miles in length, constituting a part of the rich 
domain of the Benedictine order in Brazil, with 
numerous islets, and a broad sheet of water lost 
in the distance: to the east we have a series of 
coves and headlands, and a thriving village now 
called the city of Nictheroy, stretched along a 
beach named Praia Grande. Near to it is the 
village of San Domingo, where foreigners sought 
for Madame Constant to purchase * Dolces”— 
sweetmeats, among which limes may be set down 
as the most popular. 

On these various and numerous points are 
dwellings, or forts, or churches, or convents, nes- 
tled in shrubbery, or shaded by palms and ba- 
nanas; and as far as eye can see, it may detect 
white country houses perched, in the valleys, on 
prominent knolls, and in contrast with the green 
and naturally picturesque scenery around on 
every hand. 


“tis a woundrous sight to see, 
What heaven hath done for this delicious land.” 


A little more than three centuries since, all 
these hills and valleys and mountains were the 
free heritage of the children of the soil. They 
wandered over the land and thought it theirs, 
and where they had their homes they resisted the 
aggression of their neighbors, and acknowledged 
no masters. The people who inhabited the 
country around this bay constituted a warlike 
tribe, called Tupinambas. They wore orna- 
ments suspended through artificial holes in their 
lips and cheeks, as our ladies now ornament 
their ears, (but more delicately to be sure,) their 
bodies were tatooed or painted, not the faces, 
and a crown of feathers and collar of conch 
shells, constituted the high costume on great oc- 
easions. Still, they were not always fierce ; 
sometimes they were hospitable to strangers, and 
they seemed to have loved their wives and chil- 
dren. They were close observers of nature ; 
like the North American Indians, they bestowed 
significant names on places. The bay of Rio de 
Janeiro the learned Tupinambas ealled Gana- 
bara, or Nichtheroy, which being translated, is 
“the concealed waters.” ‘These, with the lands, 
were given to the throne of Portugal by a gen- 
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erous Pope of Rome; his generosity like that) gu se origin, except Port wine, and even that, 


of frequent modern instances in a small way. 
cost him nothing. for he could not take the coun- 





it is supposed of late years, is improved by bap- 
tism in London. If we cannot respect the Por- 


try bimself, and therefore he gave it in fee sim- | tuguese for what they are, possibly we may res- 
ple to those who thought they could possess it| pect them for what they have done in times past; 
in defiance of natural ownership by the aborigi-| they once constituted a highly respectable na- 
nes. The Tu uambas, as well as almost all! tion; but from too much pride, ambition, or glory 


the littoral inhabitants of Brazil at the time of 
the discovery, have been sacrificed, nominally, to 
please our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. but 
in fact to the cupidity, lust and cruelty of Eu- 
ropean adventurers, who were ever ready to 
make religion the cloak aud excuse for murder 
and robbery. Have the hearts of men changed 
much since those days of exemplary piety, or 
has intelligence become too generally diffused to 
permit officers of religion to domineer over the 
consciences aud rights of men. Would a pope 
in this century dare to give away a newly dis- 
covered country to any throne; even Wilkes's 
new continent is safe from papal generosity. But 
it is well that the old names, Ganabara and 
Nichtheroy, have been changed; for these are no 
longer “ concealed waters ;” the shores are no 
longer solitary and silent; a dreary solitude 
amidst such scenery would almost inspire fear; 
but that has disappeared and vanished with the 
aborigines : not one of those who once wandered 
on these shores by mvoulight, or sped lightly 
over the “concealed waters” in his canoe, 
breathing love to his Fayaway, or seeking to 
surprise his foe, is left. A lapse of three hun- 
dred years, and what a change! 

The waters of the harbor are cut by hundreds 
of keels; merchant ships from almost all coun- 
tries, followed up by their respeciive men-of-war, 
as pilot-fishes, being must harmless. are said to 
preceed sharks; boats moving under tall latine 
sails, or rowed by half-uaked negroes, are scat- 
tered in various directions, and small black steam- 
ers are puffing and splashing between the cities 
of Rio de Janeiro aud Praia Grande.—city of 
Nichtherhoy—and Botofogo, neighboring centres 
of population. Placetwo hundred thousand actors 
on this stage, amidst the scenery | have indica- 
ted, and imagination will create beauties and 
positions to delight even fastidious lovers of both 
the simple and the dramatie in nature. 

There is a history or a tradition connected 
with almost every peint | have named. Let us 
run back a few ceuturies. Like most of the 
Anglo Saxon race living in this year, 1348, I 
fear you entertaiu, if not a contemptuous. cer- 
tainly not a very respectful opinion of the Por- 
tuguese, or of any of the blood. Portugal has 
ceased to be a prominent nation ; she has ceased 
to act, and is in fact nationally dead, and the ex- 
isting generations—young America. if not young 


England—pass by every thing that is of Portu- 
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in her people; or perhaps from being too easily 
successful in her enterprises, Portugal has fallen 
into national senility and weakness. Her com- 
merce, her manufactures, her agriculture, at- 
tract little attention: her science and her liter- 
ature are now so unimportant to the rest of the 
world, it has become a very general opiniun, that 
there is nothing in the Portuguese language to 
compensate for the toil of its acquisition.* One 
no more thinks a knowledge of Portuguese, or 
Dutch, is necessary to a polite education than 
the Quéchua of Peru, or the Hawaiian tongue 
of the Sandwich islands, Both Holland and 
Portugal are unfortunate in their languages, 
which strangers find to be harsh and disa- 
greeable; but to their credit it can he said, 
Brazilians and Portuguese, and Hollanders too, 
when educated, are taught to converse flu- 
ently in French—which is more than can be said 
of our diplomatic agents at all foreign courts. 
Elpino complains, in one of his odes of the 
fashion in Lisbon to’study French to the neglect 
of the Portuguese, by the pettits maitres of his 
tiime— 


“ Nio fallio 
J& nossos mo¢os Portuguez, 86 parléo 
Ou Linguas estrangeiras, que mal sabem, 
Ou hum Dialeeto informe, nunca ouvido, 
De Portuguez ede Fracez meado.””—p. 78, tom. 1. 


Indeed, it has been my duty more than once to 
explain to otherwise well educated Anglo-Sax- 
ons, that Dutchmen and Germans speak distinct 
languages; that a Hollander cannot understand 
a German or be understood by him. Do uot 
suppose that these remarks are prompted alto- 
gether by circumstances or events connected 
with my p esent associations. 

Monuments of Portuguese glory stand prom- 
inently on almost every chart or map of any por- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, in the Portu- 
guese names borne by islands, capes. coasts, towns 
or cities; but neither these names, nor those of the 
Albuquerques, of Vasco de Gama, who led the 
way round the Capeof Good Hope; of Magellan, 
whose starry clouds attract the gaze of the south- 
ern voyager, whose vessel was the first to cir- 


* Vide, Poesias de Elpino Duriense—tomo 1, p.68—71, 
Lisboa, 1812. 


Docemente suspira doce canta 
A Portugueza Musa, filha herdeira 
Da Grega e da Letina. 
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cumnavigate the earth; nor “Os Lusiadas,” 
the epic of Camoens; nor the poesias of Anto- 
nio Ferreira have been enough to secure res- 
pectful consideration for the Portuguese by An- 
glo-Saxons of the present day. Whether in 
Europe, Africa, India, China, or Brazil, mem- 
bers of the mass of the Anglo-Saxon race, when 
visiting Portuguese settlements. speak of the in- 
habitants among themselves under the name of 
Daygoes,  Diegos” that is,—Jimmies, somewhat 
contemptuously used, as the epithet “* Yankee,” 
or “ Jonathan,” was once freely applied to all 
Americans by the English :—the term Yankee 
is not now very frequently employed in that 
sense. I am sometimes reminded of the grave 
opinion of an American sailor, that every man 
who does not speak English, might be safely 
hung asa pirate. “Sir,” said Jack, who had 
seized a poor Spanish countryman on suspicion, 
when piracies were frequent near the island of 
Cuba—“ Sir,” said he, respectfully touching his 
hat to his commanding officer, “he can’t speak 
English ; what better evidence do you want that 
he’s a bloody pirate ?” 





Thou art with Me in my Nightly Dreams. 


Thou’rt with me in my nightly dreams— 
The dear, long reveries of the day, 
Their shadowy shapes and dewy light, 
Have passed from brain and heart away ; 
They’re gone—as birds of summer wing 
A barried flight at winter’s chill, 
To find in distant, genial climes 
Perfume and warmth and music still. 


Yet gentler, fay-like visions float 
To dreamy music, round my couch— 
And the darkly-buried Past upsprings 
Living and glowing at their touch. 
High, silvery clouds their censers raise ; 
All sweets the Past once held for me, 
(Sweets that have changed to wormwood since,) 
They bring me love and hope and thee ! 


Thee! not as at our parting seen— 
In friendly guise, that mocked the while, 
And mien so free—thou could’st not dream 
Of the heart that broke beneath thy smile ! 
But with deep eyes, all lit with love— 
Such tremulous, mysterious gleam, 
As shimmers through the lucent wave 
Of an Indian, diamond-bedded stream. 


I know but Love, as round my hand, 
I feel: thy warm, soft fingers twine : 
Love quivers in the full rich lip 
That passionately lights on mine. 
Some half formed words of tenderness 
Are breathed—not spoken in my ear; 
My heart lies moveless, lest its throb 
Should drown one note of sounds se dear. 





Why should’st thou come? on this cold heart 
Why fall spring showers of Memory’s rain, 

The young blooms smiling from the earth 
The frost will soon cut down again— 

The frost that thou didst leave—though night 
Show here and there a verdant spot, 

The day will find but blackened wastes— 
Ruins to tell where thou art not ! 





SKETCHES. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


Chrysostom, in his 12th homily on the Ist 
Epistle to the Corinthians, delivered somewhere 
about the year 380 of the Christian era, men- 
tions several guperstitious practices as prevalent 
at that time among the Christians of Antioch, 
no less than among their heathen neighbours. 
One of these was the practice of anointing the 
forehead of a new-born infant with mud or sed- 
iment taken from the bath, for the purpose of 
averting the influence of the evil eye. 

A remedy for the effects of the evil eye, much 
in vogue among the Jews of Barbary at the 
present day, is composed (among other ingredi- 
ents,) of seven burning coals taken from the oven, 
which are slaked in water from the bath in which 
the women bathe. This is stated in the 9th chap- 
ter of Borrow's Gypsies of Spain, a book pub- 
lished in 1842. 

The bath referred to by Chrysostom, likewise, 
was in all probability that of the women; for he 
says it was the women,—“ nurses, or maid ser- 
vants,’—who thus anointed the child’s forehead. 


If. 


REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN CICERO. 


In the 4th letter of the 4th book of Cicero’s 
Epistolae ad Familiares, an account is given of 
the proceedings in the senate touching the recall 
of Marcellus from banishment. Cesar had con- 
sented to the recall, upon the general interces- 
sion of the senate. “ Itaque,” (proceeds Cicero, ) 
“cum omnes ante me rogati gratias Cesari egis- 
sent, preter Voleatium, (is enim, si eo loco esset, 
negavit se facturum fuisse,) ego rogatus mutavi 
meum consilium.” These words of Cicero are 
thus translated by Melmoth: * All the senators 
who had been asked their opinion before me, 
severally returned their acknowledgments to 
Cesar, except Volcatius, who declared that he 
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would not have made them, even if he had been 
in the place of Marcellus himself. But when it 
came to my turn, I instantly changed a resolu- 
tion which I had long formed.” And, ina note, 
Melmoth adds: * Probably the person here men- 
tioned is Lucius Volcatius Tullus, who was con- 
sul in the year 687. The noble spirit which he 
showed upon this occasion, in scorning to thank 
Cesar for what the usurper ought to have had 
no power to bestow, was worthy of the best ages 
of the republic: and though Cicero speaks of it 
without the least approbation, it was the only 
circumstance in this business that merited his 
applause.” 

It will be observed that the only difficulty lies 
in the words, is enim, $i eo loco esset, negavit se 
facturum fuisse ; of which the literal version is, 
“for he declared that if he were in that place, 
he would not have done it.” Melmoth, concur- 
ring with all the commentators, (except per- 
haps Ernesti,) considers the expression “in that 
place,” as equivalent to “in the place of Mar- 
cellus.” But there are several grounds for think- 
ing that such an interpretation is wrong; that 
Voicatius was opposed to the recall of Marcel- 
lus; and that what he declared was, that if he 
were in Cesar’s place. he would not have acted 
as Cesar had done, in consenting to that mea- 
sure. Ist. It is highly improbable that if Vol- 
catius was a friend of Marcellus, and had united 
with the other senators in supplicating Cesar for 
his recall, he would have been guilty of conduct 
80 ungrateful and insulting to Cesar, as that 
which Melmoth attributes to him; to say noth- 
ing of the peril of provoking the resentment of 
a man whose power was absolute over the Ro- 
man empire, and over the life and fortunes of 
every individual within its bounds. 2ndly. The 
question propounded to the senators, and to Vol- 
catius among the rest, (propounded too by Ca- 
sar himself, as the presiding officer of the senate, ) 
was not whether acknowledgments should be 
made to Cesar for consenting to the recall of 
Marcellus; but whether Marcellus should or 
should not be recalled. For the recall was to 
be the act of the senate, in form at least, how- 
ever it might depend in reality upon the will of 
Cesar. To the question, Shall Marcellus be re- 
called? Voleatius, if opposed to the measure, 
would reply in the negative, and might well be 
supposed to add the remark, that if he had been 
in Czsar’s place, he would not have consented, 
as Cesar had done, to have Marcellus recalled. 
But to the question so propounded, a remark 
from Volcatius, that he would not have made 
acknowledgments to Cesar even if he had been 
in the place of Marcellus himself, would plainly 
have been irrelevant: since we must suppose 
that when asked, Shall Marcellus be recalled? 





Voleatius, if a friend of Marcellus, would res- 
pond in the affirmative; and the declaration 
which Melmoth ascribes to him could only have 
been appended to that response in some such 
mode as this—*'To the question, Shall Marcel- 
lus be recalled? I answer, yes. ButI give you 
no thanks for permitting him to be recalled; and 
I would not have done so. even if I had beenin 
the place of Marcellus himself.” S3rdly. A per- 
son named Volcatius was an officer in Cesar’s 
army, during both the Gallic and the Civil war ; 
see Cesar’s Commentaries, De Bello Gallico 
VI, 29. De Bello Civili 111,52. And during the 
same year in which Marcellus was recalled, a 
person named Volcatius held the office, or at 
least exercised the functions, of pretor urbanus, 
as appears from the 14th letter of the 13th book 
of these same epistles; and this was doubtless 
by the appointment of Cesar himself, as Mel- 
moth admits. ‘There was, then, at least one Vol- 
catius who was an adherent of Cesar, and al- 
most by necessary consequence an enemy of 
Marcellus: and there is nothing to show that it 
was a different Volcatius who voted on the ques- 
tion of recalling Marcellus from exile. If the 
person who voted was Cesar’s adherent, Mel- 
moth’s interpretation of what Cicero represents 
him as declaring on that occasion must be wrong. 

Ernesti, in the historical index to his edi- 
tion of Cicero, says, respecting the Volcatius 
mentioned in the letter under consideration, “ M. 
Marcello offensus, Cesari non agit gratias, eo 
restituto.” From this it may be inferred that 
Ernesti understood the passage as we have ex- 
plained it. 


Ill. 


THE DELUGE OF OGYGES, AND THE COMET OF 1680. 


Censorinus, in the 21st chapter of his treatise 
De Die Natali, following (no doubt) the chro- 
nology of Varro, places the deluge of Ogyges, 
which Varro calls the first deluge, 1600 years 
before the first olympiad; that is, 2,376 years 
before the christian era. According to the He- 
brew chronology of the bible, the deluge of Noah 
occurred 2,349 years before the christian era. 
The difference between the two periods is only 
27 years; a difference so inconsiderable, that 
Cuvier deems it scarcely possible the two com- 
putations should not refer to one and the same 
event under different names. See his Revolu- 
tions of the Surface of the Globe, (p. 108—109, 
of the translation published in Philadelphia in 
1831.) | 

Another computation makes the deluge of 
Ogyges precede the first olympiad by only 1,020 
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years, and consequently placesit only | 796 years 
before Christ. The authorities for this compu- 
tation are referred to by Cuvier in the place cited 
above. 

An astronomical phenomenon of a most ex- 
traordivary nature, the detail of which, as given 
by Varro, has been preserved in Varro’s own 
words by Saint Augustine in the 8th chaprer of 
the 2ist book of his work De Civitate Dei, is 
likewise referred to the same eventful period, 
the reign of Ogyges. The passage of Varro is 
as follows; * A wonderful prodigy took place in 
the sky For in that most noble star of Venus, 
which Plautus calls Vesperugo, Homer Hesperus, 
styling it most beautiful, Castor writes that so 
great a prodigy took place, that it changed its 
colour, magnitude, figure, course : which neither 
before nor afterwards so befell. Adrastus of 
Cyzicus, and Dion of Neapolis, illustrious as- 
tronomers, said that this happeued in the reign 
of Ogyges.” (In celo mirabile exstitit portentum. 
Nam in stella Veneris nobilissima, quam Plautus 
Vesperuginem, Humerus Hesperon appellat, pul- 
cherrimam digens, Castor scribit tantum porten- 
tum exstitisse. ut mutaret colorem, magnitudinem, 
figuram, cursum : quod factum ita neque antea nec 
postea sit. Hoc factum Ogyge rege dicebant 
Adrastus Cyzicenus et Dion Neapolites, mathema- 
tici nobiles.) 

Gibbon’s remarks upon the comet, which ap- 
peared in the fifth year of the reign of Justinian, 
may be suitably subjoined. 


writes thus; 
“In the narrow space of history and fable, 


ove and the same comet is already found to have’ 


revisited the earth in seven equal revolutions of 
five hundred and seventy five years. The first, 


which asceuds beyond the christian era one thou- | 


sand seven hundred and sixty-seven years. is co- 
eval with Ogyges, the father of Grecian anti- 
quity. And this appearance explains the tradi- 
tion which Varro has preserved, that under his 
reign the planet Venus changed her colour, size, 
figure, and course; a prodigy without example 
either in past or succeeding ages. The second 
visit, in the year eleven hundred and ninety- 
three, is darkly implied in the fable of Electra, 
the seventh of the Pleiads, who have been re- 
duced to six since the time of the Trojan war. 
That nymph, the wite of Dardanus, was unable 
to support the ruin of her country: she aban- 
doned the dances of her sister orbs, fled from 
the zodiac to the north pole, and obtained, from 
her dishe*elled locks, the name of the comet. 
The third period expires in the year six hundred 
and eighteen, a date that exactly agrees with the 
tremendous comet of the Sybil, and perhaps of 
Plioy, which arose in the west two generations 


In the 43rd chapter | 
of his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, he 


l« fore the reign of Cyrus. The fourth appari- 
tion. for'y-four years before the birth of Christ, 
is of all others the most splendid and important, 
After the death of Cesar, a long-haired star was 
conspicuous to Rome and to the nations, during 
the games which were exhibited by young Oc- 
tavian, in honor of Venus and his uncle. The 
vulgar opinion, that it eonveyed to heaven the 
divine soul of the dictator, was cherished and 
consecrated by the pi: ty of a statesman: while 
his seeret superstition referred the comet to the 
glory of bis own times. The fifth visit has al- 
ready been ascribed to the fifth year of Justinian, 
which coincides with the five hundred and thirty- 
first of the christian era. And it may deserve 
notice, that in this, as in the preceding instance, 
ithe comet was followed, though at a longer in- 
‘terval, by a remarkable paleness of the sun. 
The sixth return, in the year eleven hundred and 
six, is recorded by the chronicles of Europe and 
China; aud in the first fervour of the crusades, 
‘the christians and mahometans might surmise, 
with equal reason, that it portended the destruc- 
|tions of the infidels. The seventh phenomenon, 
jof ove thousand six hundred and eighty, was 
presented to the eyes of an enlightened age. 
The philosophy of Bayle dispelled a prejudice 
which Milton’s muse had so recently adorned, 
that the comet * from its horrid hair shakes pes- 
tilence and war.’ Its road in the heavens was 
observed with exquisite skill by Flamstead and 
Cassini; and the mathematical science of Ber- 
noulli, Newton, and Halley, investigated the 
laws of itsrevolutions. At the eighth period, in 
the year two thousand two hundred and fifty five, 
their calculations may perhaps be verified by the 
astronomers of some future capital in the Sibe- 
rian or American wilderness.” And in a note 
he observes. that ** Whiston, the honest. pivus, 
visionary Whiston, had fancied, for the era of 
Noah’s flood, a prior apparition of the same 
comet, which drowned the earth with its tail.” 

Whiston can scarcely be condemned as vis- 
ionary iu supposing that there had been another 
apparition of the same comet. prior to the first 
of those which Gibbou has meutioned above ; 
(however visionary he may have been in con- 
/necting it with the general deluge. The period 
‘ical time of 575 years, added to 1,767 before 
| Christ, (the date of the first apparition recorded 
iby Gibbon.) carries us back to the year 2 342 
[aeons Christ; only seven years later than the 
‘year of the deluge, according to the Hebrew 
computation. 
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gros, neque careat iis, unde possint exercitus con- 
IV. fici’ And this explanation given by More is 
repeated by Oberliv and other subsequent edi- 
tors. Duncan's English translation is unequiv- 
Nicephorus Gregoras, a Greek writer who ocally to the same effect; and the French trans- 
flourished about the year 1.325 of the christian !@tion in Nisard’s collection of the Latin clas 
era, tells a singular story of the sympathetic af. |sies seems to proceed upon the saine understand- 
fection of one part of the hody from an injury |¥% Of Caesar's words. It is as follows: “c'est 
inflicted on another. The passage occur: in h.s contre lui qu’au mépris des privileges de lage, 
commentary on the treatise of Synesius con- |" "appelle au service des veterans qui ont fait 


NERVOUS SYMPATHY. 





cerning Dreams, (Synesii Opera, ed. Turnebus, 
Paris, 1553, p. 96—7,) and is as follows: 


“IL myself once saw a boy that had been) 





to whom it thence befell that one of his feet be- 


toutes les guerres précédentes.”” Iu my opinion, 
however, Cesar refers to the veteran generals 
that had been recalled into service against him, 


deed the technical sense of the phrase ad obti- 


wounded with an arrow in the nerve of the neck, os to the veteran soldiers. ‘The proper and in- 
| 


came seized with a kind of torpor, and that the inendos exercitus is, “to take the command of 
affection continued thenceforward incurable, so |@tmies;” and More's interpretation eavnot be 
that while the other foot grew with his age, this adopted without doing violenee to the words. 
one remained of the slenderness it then was, and Besides, it appears from Sallust, (De Bello Cat- 
of the length it then was, hanging idle and use- | tlinario, cap. 59,) that Petreius, who commanded 
less, and like some lifeless burthen. To those, |the army of the republic in the battle in which 
therefore, who know not the causes and the rea- | Catiline was defeated and slain, bad at that time 
sons, it creates a difficulty, how the hand, being been more than thirty years engaged in military 
nearer, remained insensible of the injury. while service. Cesar, therefore, at a period fourteen 
the foot, which lay far off, shared in the suffer- | years subsequent to the defeat of Catiline, might 


ing. But as many as with rational discernment 
contemplate the things in the world, may find 
many similar cases. For not all bodies are sen- 
sible of the same affection, nor all the parts of 
the body; but that body which is naturally adapt- 
ed to suffer the affection, and that part of the 
body which is naturally adapted to sympathize 
in it; and at the fitting time, and in the fitting 
manver. As, of fragrance diffused through the 
air, neither wood is sensible, nor stove, nor even 
indeed the ear, nor the hand, nor the foot, but 
only the sense of smell; and as of melody the 
ear alone, and of culours the eye alone.” 


—— 


V. 
REMARKS ON A PASSAGE IN C#SAR. 


When Cezar, in his reply to the proposals of 
Afranius and Petreius for the surrender of their 
army, ( De Bello Civili, 1. 85,) says, “in se aeta- 
tis excusationem nihil valere, quod superioribus 
bellis probati ad obtinendos exercitus evoceatur,” 
he has been commonly supposed to be cumplain- 
ing that veteran soldiery had been recalled into 
service agaiust him. More, whose edition of 
Cesar was published in 1730, gives the follow- 
ing explanation of the passage: ‘* Nou licebat 
veterano militi, per aetatem militiae vacationem 
habere: sed evocabantur, modo Cesari ea re 
damnum daretur. Vide c. 3. * multi undique.. . 
evocantur.’ Ergo ad obtinendos exrrcitus est, 
ideo ut Pompeius habere possit exercitus inte | 








well say that veteran geverals, without regard to 
their privilege of exemption by reason of age 
from further duty in war, had been recalled into 
service against him. 


VI. 
ST. JEROME'S DREAM. 


The general subject of St. Jerome’s letter to 
Eustochium, (Opera, ex Erasmi editione, 1537, 
vol. I, p.134,) is the proper education and deport- 
ment of a christian virgin. In this letter he dis- 
courages the study of the heathen literature. and 
enforces his advice in that particular by the nar- 
ration of what he himself, in the earlier part of 
his life, had suffered in a dream or vision on ac- 
count of his addiction to that study. The pas- 
sage is as follows: 

—For what communion is there of light 
with darkness ? what agreement of Christ with 
Belial? - What has Horace to do with the psal- 
ter? Maro with the gospels? Cicero with the 
apostles? Is not a brother seandalized if he 
see you recumbent in a place of idols? And 
although to the pure all things are pure, and 
nothing to be rejected which is received with 
thanksgiving, yet we ought not to drivk at the 
same time the cup of Christ and the’eup of dev- 
ils. I will relate to you the history of my own 
misfortune. When, very many years ago, | had 
cut myself off, for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven, from home, parents, sister, relations, and, 
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what is more difficult than all, from the use of 
dainty food, and was going a soldier of Christ 
to Jerusalem, I could not deprive myself of the 
library which, with the greatest zeal and labor, 
I had collected for myself at Rome. Accord- 
iagly, wretch that I was, I fasted, purposing 
presently afterwards to read Tully. After fre- 
quent vigils of the night; after tears which the 
recollection of past sins forced out of my inmost 
vitals, Plautus was taken into my hands. If at 
any time, coming back to myself, I began to read 
the prophets, the rude style was abhorrent to 
me; and because with my blind eyes I saw not 
the light, I thought it the fault not of my eyes, 
but of the sun. While the old serpent was so 
beguiling me, about the middle of lent a fever, 
pouring into my marrow, seized upon my ex- 
hausted body, and without any intermission, (a 
thing that may itself be incredible to tell,) so fed 
upon my unfortunate members, that I scarcely 
held my bones together. Meanwhile prepara- 
tions are made for my funeral; and the vital 
flame of the soul, the whole body now becoming 
cold, was just fluttering iu the breast, which alone 
retained a slight degree of warmth, when, sud- 
denly carried away in spirit, 1 am dragged to the 
tribunal of the judge, where such was the light, 
and such the dazzling glare from the brightness 
of those who stood around, that, cast forward 
upon the ground, I did not dare to look up. 
Being interrogated about my quality, 1 answered 
that I was a christian. Thereupon he who pre- 
sided says, ‘Thou liest; thou art a disciple of 
Cicero, not of Christ. For where thy treasure 
is, there is your heart also.’ I was immediately 
struck dumb, and amid the stripes, (for he had 
ordered me to be beaten,) I was yet more tor- 
mented by the fire of conscience, reflecting with 
myself upon that verse, But in hell who shall 
confess to thee? I began nevertheless to cry 
out, and wailing to say, ‘Have mercy upon me, 
O Lord, have mercy upon ine!’ This voice re- 
sounded amid the scourging. At length those 
who stood by, prostrating themselves at the feet 
of the president, besought that he would grant 
pardon to my youth, and accord to my error a 
place of repentance ; exacting punishment there- 
after, if I should at any time read books of 
heathen literature. 1, who. straitened in a peril 
so great, would have been willing to promise 
even more important things, began to swear sol- 
emnly, and, calling his name to witness, to say, 
‘Lord, if I ever have secular books in my pos- 
session, if I ever read them, then have I denied 
thee.’ Dismissed upon my oath in these words, 
I return to the upper world, and, to the wonder 
of all, open my eyes, which were bathed in such 
a flood of tears, that by my distress I caused be- 
lief even in the incredulous. Nor, indeed, was 





that any sleep, or vain dream, with which we are 
often deluded. Witness that tribunal before 
which I lay; witness that stern judgment which 
I feared, (so may it never happen to me to fall 
into the like trial,) that I had my shoulders livid 
with bruises, that I felt the pain of the blows 
after my sleep, and that I thenceforth read di- 
vine compositions with such zeal as I had never 
shown in reading human.” 

Subsequently, in his controversy with Rufii- 
nus, Jerome appears to have been much pes- 
tered about this vision by his adversary, who 
charged him with the commission of perjury and 
sacrilege in violating his promise to abstain from 
the study of the Gentile literature. To this 
charge he makes the following reply, (vol. II, p. 
208—209.) 

“ He objects to me perjury mixed with sacri- 
lege, because, in the book wherein I speak to 
one that was to be trained up as a virgin of 
Christ, I made, while sleeping, a promise before 
the tribunal of the judge, that I would never give 
application to secular literature, and have never- 
theless sometimes remembered that condemned 
learning.” —* I said that I would not read secu- 
lar literature thenceforth : it is a promise for the 
future, not an abolition of past memory. And 
how, you will say, do you retain what you have 
not re-perused for so long a time? If again I 
shall reply anything out of ancient books, and 
say, ‘Of such importance is habit in tender age,’ 
[Adeo in teneris consuescere multum est—Virgil. 
Georgic. II. 272;] while 1 controvert, I incur 
the crime, and in bringing forward testimony for 
myself, I am convicted by the very means where- 
by I am defended. I must now, forsooth, by a 
long discourse, make out that which the con- 
sciousness of every one proves. Who of us does 
not remember his infancy? I, at least, (that I 
may move laughter in you, a man most austere, 
and that you may at last imitate Crassus, whom 
Lucilius asserts to have laughed once during his 
life,)—I, at least, remember that once, when a 
boy, I ran about through the servants’ rooms, 
passed the day in sports, as a holiday, and was 
dragged away captive from my grandmother's 
bosom to the angry Orbilius.* And that you 
may be still more astounded, I now, with a head 
white and partly bald, often appear to myself in 
sleep a curly-haired boy, and, having puton my 
gown, to be declaiming some trifling disputation 
before the master of rhetoric : and when I have 
awakened, I congratulate myself on being de- 
livered from the perils of speaking. Believe me, 


*The name which Jerome here gives to his own school- 
master belongs properly to the schoolmaster of Horace, 
who describes him as the hard-flogging, (plagosum ;) 
“as indeed,” says Erasmus in his note, “ almost all of 
them are.” 
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infancy remembers many things to the life. If 
you had learned letters, the cask of your little 
wit would have the odor of that with which it 
had once been imbued. The purple dye of wool 
no waters wash away. Even asses and brute 
animals, on a route however long, know the stop- 
ping-places the second time. Do you wonder 
if I have not forgotten the Latin literature, when 
you learned the Greek without a master ?”— 
“These things would I say, if I had promised 
anything while awake. But now, (a novel kind 
of impudence,) he objects to me my dream. 
Would that the celebrity of this place, and the 
assembly of saints from the whole world, might 
permit me to read even the divine scriptures! so 
far am I from having leisure to meditate upon 
extraneous things. However, since he makes a 
dream the ground of crimination, let him hear the 
declarations of the prophets, that dreams are not 
to be believed: because neither does a dream’s 
adultery lead me to hell, nor its crown of mar- 
tyrdom lift me to heaven. How often have I 
seen myself dead, and laid in the sepulchre! 
how often flying above the earth, and passing 
mountains and seas by swimming in the air! Let 
him then constrain me to be no longer alive, or 
to have wings by my sides, because my mind has 
been often deluded by those vain images. How 
many, that during sleep are rich, on opening their 
eyes are suddenly beggars! The thirsty drink 
of rivers, and, on waking up, are burning with 
parched throats.” 


Erasmus observes, that in this defence, which 
treats the vision as a mere dream, Jerome ap- 
pears to contradict what he had said on the sub- 
ject in his letter to Eustochium. 

The remarkable part of St. Jerome’s story is 
the statement that, on awaking, his shoulders 
exhibited the livid marks of the flagellation he 
had undergone. Butin that particular the dream 
of the saint bas had parallels by no means rare 
in more recent times. The following cases are 
selected from an article on Nightmare, first pub- 
lished in the Dublin University Magazine, and 
reprinted in Littell’s Living Age for the first quar- 
ter of the year 1845. 


“ Lillbopp, a writer every way worthy of 
credit, says: ‘ A certain person saw a spectre 
lay hold of him, and, after the same was vanish- 
ed, he yet felt, in the part so laid hold of, a pain 
which lasted many days. In other such cases 
also have swellings and other marks of lesion 
been observed.’ 

“The nun Emerich, from her youth up very 
sickly and devout, had already before entering 
the cloister a vision of one who, in the form of 
a shining youth, offered for her choice a wreath 


in the right. She grasped at the latter, pressed 
it with fervour on her head, but on coming to 
herself, felt, round the whole head, a violent 
pain, which was accompanied with bleeding.” 
(This is one of several cases which the writer of 
the article says had recently attracted much at- 
tention in the Tyrol.) 

‘* The reader doubtless knows the story of the 
lady whose lover came to her bedside at mid- 
night, and made known to her that he had in 
that hour been waylaid and murdered by a rival. 
The lady desired some sign which should certify 
her next morning that what she had seen in the 
night was no dream ; whereupon the apparition 
laid its fingers upon her wrist. She felt as if 
branded in the place witha hot iron. The‘next 
morning the marks of the fingers appeared as if 
burnt into her flesh; and this mark she bore to 
the day of her death, so that she was obliged to 
wear a black velvet arm- band, to hide the ghostly 
token from curious eyes.” 

If it be supposed that St. Jerome has given a 
faithful detail of the occurrences represented in 
his vision, and that, immediately afterwards, his 
shoulders did actually exhibit livid marks, such 
as a severe flagellation might have left upon 
them, different modes of explanation will proba- 
bly be adopted by different persons. Some may 
believe that the vision was miraculous, and that 
its transactions, the flagellation included. were 
real, though supernatural. Others may conclude 
that the natural power of the imagination, when 
highly stimulated, is sufficient to produce visible 
marks and lesions upon the body, and that, vn- 
der the excitement of fever, it actually did pro- 
duce such an effect in the case of St. Jerome. 
To this class of persons there will perhaps be 
nothing incredible in the following story, related 
in the same article from which some quotations 
have already been made. 

“On the entry of the French into Moscow, 
and during the desperate attempt made by some 
lingering inhabitants of the ‘sacred city’ to de- 
fend the Kremlin, a French soldier, being hard 
pressed by a Cossack, was, after a running fight 
of the length of a street or so, driven into a cer- 
tain blind alley, or court without thoroughfare, 
and here stood at bay. A citizen, who had turn- 
ed into this same alley to avoid meeting the com- 
batauts, and now could not get out, fell at the 
sight of the conflict into an ecstasy of fear, and 
stood there charmed, beholding all as it were in 
a dreadful waking dream, or state of nightmare. 
When the Frenchman in bis turn had driven the 
Cossack out of the alley, and the citizen, some- 
what recovered from his panic, had got to his 
own house, there were found on his arms and 





of flowers in the left hand, and a crown of thorns 


other parts of his body bleeding gashes, such as 
he had seen given and received, go that he stood 
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in need of surgical help, and kept his bed some 
days.” 

It is not necessary, however, to adopt either 
of the explanations above suggested of St. Je 
rome’s dream. If a lesion or discoloration of 
the surface of the body, occurring or developed 
during sleep, be in itself such as physical causes 
might produce, it need not be referred to a super- 
natural origin, merely because the dreaming 
fancy of the sleeper has represented some super- 
natural agency as producing it. For it is a fre- 
quent and well known, though not the less a very 
remarkable phenomenon of dreaming, that an 
impression upon the senses of a sleeper, not suf 
ficiently vivid or powerful to awaken him, may 
give rise to a dream representing a long and 
connected series of occurrences, among which 
some imaginary cause of that sensible impression 
itself may be so introduced as to occupy a seem- 
ingly appropriate and necessary place in the 
series Now the livid and bruised appearance 
of St Jerome's shoulders might iu reality be no 
more thau a physical effect of his illness ; for, if 
it be not very common, it is at least not impos. 
sible, that the shoulders of a person emaciated 
by violent and long continued fever should. from 
the pressure and friction of the couch agaiust 
the inflamed surface. become chafed and disco- 
loured. And the sensation of pain thence re- 
sulting, mingled, ia St. Jerome's case, with the 
stings of conscience for his excessive devotion to 
the study of the Pagan literature, might proba- 
bly enough, during his fevered and uneasy slum- 
ber, give rise to such a dream as he has record 
ed; while the discoloration and bruised state of 
his shoulders, perhaps discovered or avticed for 
the jirst‘time on his awakening, would appear to 
stamp the occurrences of his dream with the 
most imposing character of reality. 


VII. 


MARCUS CORNELIUS FRONTO. 


“Up to a recent period no work of Fronto 
was knowa to be in existence. with the excep- 
tion of a corrupt and worthless tract, entitled 
De Differentiis Vocabulorum, aud a very few short 
fragments scattered over the pages of Aulus 
Gellius and other Latin grammarians. But about 
the year 1814, Angelo Mai found that the sheets 
of a palimpsest in the Ambrosian library, which 
had formerly belonged to the famous monastery 
of St. Columba at Bobbio, containing a trans- 
lation of a portion of the acts of the fret council 
of Chalcedon, had been made up from ancient 
MSS. of Symmachus, of Pliny the younger, and 
especially of Fronto; and that the original wri- 
ting was still partially legible. In this manner a 
considerable number of letters which had passed 





between the orator, Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, 
L. Verus, and various friends, together with 
some short essays, were recovered and published 
at Milan in 1815, in a disordered and mutilated 
condition indeed, as was to be expected under 
the circumstances of the case, but still sufficiently 
perfect to convey a very clear idea of the nature 
and value of the pieces when entire. But the 
discovery did not end here, for upon the removal 
of Mai to Rome, he detected in the Vatican 
another portion of the acts of the same council 
of -Chalcedon, also a palimpsest, breaking off 
very nearly at the point where the codex men- 
tioned above commenced, evidently written at 
the same period by the same hand, and proved 
to have been once the property of the same 
monastery. thus unquestionably forming the first 
part or volume of that very MS. of which the 
Ambrosian library possessed the second, and in 
part consisting of leaves of parchment which 
had. in the first instance. exhibited the epistles of 
Fronto. From this source upwards of a hundred 
new letters were obtained, and these tov in bet- 
ter order than the first. An improved edition, 
containing these important additions and altera- 
tions, appeared at Rome in 1823. 

« The announcement that a lost treasure. such 
as the works of Fronto were supposed to be, had 
been regained, excited intense interest among 
scholars; but their anticipations were miserably 
disappointed. The compositions iv question are 
so inconceivably tame and vapid in style. and re- 
late to matters so trivial, (we may almost say 
childish.) that it would be impossible to point out 
any production of classical antiquity, of equal 
extent, from which so little that is agreeable or 
instructive cau be gleaned. We find a series of 
short communications, pleasing indeed, in so far 
as they show the kindly connection which eub- 
sisted throughout life between an amiable pre- 
eeptor and his imperial pupils, but relating al- 
most exclusively to the most ordinary domestic 
vccurrences. totally destitute of attraction either 
in form or substance.” “The precise date of 
Fronto’s death is not recorded, but the latest of 
his epistles belongs to the year A. D. 166.” 
(Smith's Dietionary of Greek and Roman B iog- 
raphy and Mythology, vol. If. p. 184.) 

We think that the character above assigned 
to these compositions is perfeetly just. Perhaps 
the least uninteresting of the whole series is 
Frouto’s reply to a short letter of condolence 
from Marcus Aurelius upon the death of his 
grandson. Of this, so far as it has been pre- 
served, we give a translation, irom the edition 
of Armand Cassin, published at Paris in 1830, 
(vol. Il. p. 160.) 

“Fronto to Antonnius Augustus. 

“Fortune has tried me throughout my whole 
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life with many sorrows of this kind. For, to 
omit others of my griefs, I lost five children un- 
der the most unfortunate circumstances of time: 
for I lost the whole five in such a manner that 
each was always my only child ; suffering sucha 
succession of total bereavements, that a son was 
never born to me except when totally bereaved. 
Thus I always lost my children without any 
solace remaining, and with grief yet recent begot| 
them. But I supported with greater fortitude 
those sorrows by which I myself was alone af- 
flicted. For my mind, bracing itself against 
grief; opposed as if in single combat, one to one, 
equal to equal, resisted with success. But now 
sorrow is multiplied upon sorrow, and [ cannot 
bear the accumulation of my distresses. 1 waste, 
I melt away with the tears of my Victorinus. 
Often also do | expostulate with the immortal 
gods, and address the fates in angry complaint. 
That Victorinus, a man of the greatest piety, 
gentleness, truth, innocence, in short most emi- 
nent in all the best accomplishments, should be 
afflicted with the most distressing death of a 
son,—was this in avy manner equitable or just? 
If things are governed by Providence, was this 
provided rightly? If all human affairs are de- 
creed by fate, should this have been decreed by 
fate! Shall there be then no difference of for- 
tunes between good meu and bad? Is there no 
distinction with the gods. none with the fates, 
from what sort of man a son may be taken 
away! Some guilty and accursed mortal. who 
might better have remained unborn himself, 
brings up children in safety, and at his death 
leaves them surviving: Victorinus, a man of 
holy character, of whose sort it were best for 
the public that as many as possible should be 
produced, is deprived of his dearest son. In the 
name of evil, what sort of Providence is it 
which provides so uajustly?) They say that the 
fates are so called from pronouncing : is this to 
pronounce rightly? But the poets assign distaffs 
and threads to the fates: certainly no woolspin- 
ner could ever be so perverse and ignorant, as to 
spin a hard or knotty woof for the gown of the 
master, but a fiue and light one for that of the 
slave. That good men should be visited with 
grief, and the bad enjoy prosperity in their do- 
mestic affairs, | deem to be neither in measure 
nor in weight the task of the spinning fates. 
Uniess perchance another sort of error makes 
sport of us, and we, in our ignorance of things, 
covet, as if they were good, those which are evil, 
and on the other hand, instead of the evil, hate 
those which are good; while death, which to all 
appears grievous, really brings cessation of la- 
bis and anxieties and. calamities, and transfers 
us, liberated from the wretched bonds of the 
body, to regions tranquil and pleasant and filled 
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with all things good, and to the assemblies of 

souls. This | would more readily believe to be 

true, than that all human things are governed 

either by none atall, or by an unjust Providence. 

But if death is for men a just subject of con- 

gratulation, rather than of lamentation; in pro- 

portion as each one has attained it earlier in life, 

is he to be esteemed happier aud more accepta- 

ble to the gods; being sooner freed from the evils 

of the body, sooner called forth to enter upon the 

honors of the free soul. Yet this, though it be 

true, is of little concern to us, who pine for those 
we have lost: nor does the immortality of souls 
at all console us, who, while we live, are de- 
prived of those who are dearest to us. We 

seek that bearing, voice, form, free breath: we 
mourn the miserable appearance of the dead, 
the close-shut mouth, the upturned eyes, the 
color completely destroyed. If it be ever so 

certain that souls are immortal, this will be to 
philosophers a theme for dissertation, not to 
parents a cure for regret. But however those 
matters are ordered by the divine power, they 
will at least bring by no means a long anxiety to 
me, to whom death is so near at hand. From 
this time forth, even my sweetest grandson, 
whom I myself am rearing in my bosom, even 
he it is that more and more lacerates and tor- 
tures my feelings. For in his face I contemplate 
him who is lost: I imagine the copy of his coun- 
tenance; I represent to my mind the same sound 
of voice. This pieture my grief fancies to itself. 
But not knowing the countenance of the dead, 
while | conjecture its probable resemblance, I 
undergo torture. My daughter will be wise: 
she will acquiesce in the soothings of her bus- 
band, the best of all the men that are: he will 
console her, by weeping together with her, to- 
gether sighing, together speaking, together keep- 
ing silence. I, her old father, should unworthily 
console her; for worthier would it have been 
that I myself had died before. Nor could any 
strains of poets, or precepts of the wise, accom- 
plish so much towards calming the grief and 
soothing the distress of my daughter, as the 
voice of her husband, proceeding from that most 
dear and most united breast. Me, however, my 
age consoles, now almost finished, and near to 
death. And when that shall arrive, whether 
that time be in the night or the day, I shall sa- 
lute the heavens in departing, and solemnly de- 
clare what in my conscience | know: That in 
the lung space of my life, there has been nothing 
committed by me, which could bring disgrace, or 
reproach, or criminality: that in the course of 
my existence, there has been on my part no act 
of avarice, none of perfidy; and that there have 








poone performed, on the contrary, many liberal 
acts, many friendly, many of faithfulness, many 
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of firmness, oftentimes even with peril of my 
life. 


the stories at that time current among the vulgar 


I have lived in the utmost harmony with | multitude of the pagans, christianity was ren- 


my excellent brother, in whose attainment of the |dered an abomination in the sight of earth and 


highest honours, through your father’s goodness, | 
I rejoice, and whom I see enjoying, through | 
your friendship. perfect quiet and security. The 
honours which I myself attained, I never sought 
by unworthy means. I have applied myself to 





the care of my mind, rather than of my body. 
I have preferred the pursuits of learning to the 
advancement of my private fortune. I have) 


heaven. What else the work contained we 
know not, for it has perished. We may safely 
conclude, however, that a controversial work of 
an author sufficiently prejudiced or unscrupulous 
to adopt and reiterate a vulgar calumny, 60 ma- 
lignant and improbable as that to which we 
have referred, could not have possessed any 
qualities that should render its destruction a sub- 


rather chosen to be poor, than to be assisted |Ject of just regret. 


with the means of any person; in short, to want, 
rather than to ask. I have never been prodigal 
in expense, though that is sometimes a necessary 
means of gain. TruthI have constantly spoken, 
truth I have willingly heard. I have deemed it 
better to be neglected, than to flatter; to be si- 
lent, than to feign; to be aseldom-visiting friend, 
than an often-visiting syeophant. I have sought 
few things, not deserved few. What I could, I 
have afforded to every one according to my 
means. To the deserving, I have rendered as- 
sistance promptly; to the undeserving, boldly. 
Nor bas any one. by proving ungrateful. reu- 
dered me less disposed to impart with readiness 
whatever benefits I could. Nor have I ever 
been offended with the ungrateful. 

“T was long and grievously sick, my dearest 
Marcus. Then I was afflicted with the most de- 


plorable calamities: I lost my wife; I lost my 
grandson most miserably in Germany; I lost 


our Decimanus. If I were of iron, I could not 
write more atsuch atime. I have sent you a 
book that you may regard as in lieu of all.” 
The French editor well observes upon that 
part of the foregoing letter which speaks of the 
fates as spinners. that Fronto’s bad taste there 
triumphs over his distress. But undoubtedly the 
most striking trait which the letter developes is 
that spirit of proud confidence, almost of de- 
fiance, with which, in the prospect of death, the 
writer reposes upon the recollection of his own 
merits and virtue. To such a man the doctrines 
of the christian religion, humiliating as they are 
to the pride of the human heart, must necessarily 
have been supremely unacceptable. According- 
ly itis not surprising that the catalogue of the 
early opponents of christianity should present 
the name of a Fronto, and that Cornelius Fronto 
the rhetorician, the preceptor of Marcus Aure- 
Jius and Lucius Verus. should be indicated by 
highly probable circumstances as the man. 
Minucius Felix, whose apology for christianity 
was written in the early part of the third cen- 
tury, cites, from the treatise of Fronto against 
the christians, a passage containing the charge 
and pretended detail of one of those practices 





of revolting depravity, by which, according to 





DESULTORIA. 


BY THOMAS WILLIS LANE. 
WOMEN’S VOWS. 


Like sweet dreams on cheerless pillow 
Which shall never come to pass, 
Like a bubble on a billow, 

Or a legend upon glass— 

Like fair tracery in snow 

Which the first sun melts away, 
Or the lights that come and go 
With the dancing water’s play— 
Like a sparkle on the brim 

Of a cup of perfect love, 

Or short snatches of a hymn 
Faintly borne us from above ; 
Like a name writ in the sand 

To evanish with the tide, 

The short grasp of friendship’s hand, 
Or the first blush of a bride— 
Like a leaf upon a wave, 

Or a cloud in summer’s sky; 
Like a violet on a grave, 

Soon to fall, and fade, and die— 
Like to everything that’s false, 
Or like anything that’s fair, 
As—the pleasure of a waltz, 
Or—a castle in the air, 

Are the vows that women take, 
Are the promises they make, 
Made alas! but to be broken, 
Broken oft, as soon as spoken! 


DEFIANCE ! 


Though the star of my fate is declining, 
Though hope and though love now are set, 
Yet this heart shall ne’er know repining, 
Its fate shall in silence be met. 


Sink down fickle orbs to your waning, 
Wrap the sky, oh! ye clouds! in your pall, 
Nor murmur, nor sigh, nor complaining, 
Shall tell that I watched for your fall. 
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Though faded is every sweet vision, 
And false every golden young dream, 
Yet, yet, while I smile in derision, 

My brow with contentment shall beam. 


Sorrow’s turbulent flood may surround me, 
And my bark wildly flee from its harm, 
But the waves that roar hoarsely around me 
Shall bear back no cry of alarm. 


And they who have recklessly driven 
The iron that pierceth my soul, 
Shall know not that iron hath riven 
My world, from its centre to pole. 


Yet never again shall reliance 

Be put in fate, fortune, or friend, 

But the might of a reckless defiance 
Shall break what it ne’er sought to bend. 


Fierce hunter! and hounds! I defy ye— 
Come ye swiftest. ye longest of breath, 
On the wings of the wind I'll sweep by ye, 
Ye ne’er shall be “ in at the death!” 


CUPID VS. MINERVA. 





TO M 


While poring o’er the musty page 

Of some old Greek or Latin sage, 

Thy image flits athwart my brain, 

And though | frown, with smiling train 
The fairy comes to charm again. 


When Ovid treats of some fair girl 

With dark brown hair, and teeth of pearl, 

I can’t help picturing to myself 

A lightsome, laughing, witching elf, 
That’s marvellously like—thyself. 


The wonders of Astronomy 
Possess no glorious charms for me; 
Pray, what care I for stars or skies, 
When fancy paints a pair of eyes 


In whose clear depths more brightness lies. 


Botanic studies all in vain 

Would wreathe me in their flowery chain, 

The fairest rose that drinks the dew, 

Can ne’er compare with those dear two 
That in thy blooming cheeks we view. 


I’ve sought to reach the chemist’s skill, 
To “analyze,” “resolve,” “ distil,” 
But all the art I yet have found, 
Serves but to make, (when they are bound,) 
Of two plain “ simples” one “ compound.” 


Then tell me not of Jearned lore— 

Be thou my book—o’er thee I'll pore ; 

Thine eyes for lamps shall brightly burn, 

W hile I th’ unsullied leaves will turn, 
And daily some sweet lesson learn. 


Savannah, Ga. 


Essay on the Slow Progress of Mankind. 


More than forty centuries have-elapsed since 
the children of Noah began to re-people the earth, 
and yet the earth is not filled with inhabitants. 
More than 2,500 years ago, populous and weal- 
thy empires had already flourished in China, In- 
dia, Western Asia and Egypt. By that time, 
arts and sciences had made considerable prog- 
ress, cities of unparalleled magnificence had been 
built, and other stupendous works of human 
labor constructed, which have been wonders of 
the world through all succeeding ages. Since 
that ancient period of civilization, the progress 
of mankind has been exceedingly slow. We may 
reasonably doubt whether the population of the 
earth has doubled itself in thirty centuries. The 
useful arts have advanced as slowly as the num- 
bers of mankind. In China, that immense hive 
of human beings, the mind has been at a dead 
stand-still during a thousand years and more. 
At a certain stage of its progress, it was boxed 
up and moulded ina shape, and with dimensions, 
from which it has never varied since. In Hin- 
dostan there has been a retrogression; the an- 
cient books of that country exhibit evidence of 
scientific attainments far above those of the mod- 
ern Hindoos. In the other once flourishing seats 
of oriental civilization, we see but the ruins of 
ancient greatness. Broken columns and heaps 
of rubbish, mark the spots where once stood the 
splendid capitals of nations; the wild Arab pas- 
tures his flock on lands that once teemed with 
the fruits of agriculture ; and silence reigns over 
wide spaces, which once resounded with the 
hum of busy multitudes. 


Westward the star of empire takes its way; 


yet westward of Babylonia, of Palestine, of Sy- 
ria, of Asia Minor, of Egypt and of Greece,— 
all in ruins,—we find north western Africa sunk 
under Mahometan rule; and papal Rome in pa- 
pal Italy, once the populous centre of the Ro- 
man empire,—oh, how fallen !—and Spain, par- 
alyzed hy the same deadly influence, less popu- 
lous and wealthy than she was in former ages. 
Northwestern Europe and the Russian empire 
have made some progress. Middle and south- 
ern Africa is no less barbarous than formerly. 
America has advanced under European coloni- 
zation; but if we except our United States, we 
may doubt whether the continent is now as pop- 
ulous as it was when those ruined cities flour- 
ished, whose monuments are found overgrown 
with forests. There are signs too in the great 





valley of the Mississippi, that a numerous pop- 
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ulation once dwelt where the wild Indians after- 
wards had their huating grounds. 

The nations that now take the lead in human 
affairs emerged from barbarism but a few cen- 
turies ago, and it is only since the Reformation 
of religion in the 16th century, that the arts and 
sciences have flourished amongst them, and a 
new impulse has been given to the human mind, 
an impulse on which the world seems now to 
depend for the spread of civilization and the 
general improvement of the human race. 

The present number of mankind cannot be 
estimated with any degree of exactness. Learn- 
ed geographers differ in their estimates by two 
or three hundred millions. With the exception 
of some European and American States, no 
certain data exist among the nations and tribes 
of makind, upon which even a conjecture ap- 
proximately true can be founded. The general 
tendency has been to over-estimate the popula- 
tion of countries imperfectly known. Avoiding 
extremes, | shall assume that in round numbers, 
Asia (including Japan) contains 400,000,000, 
Europe 260;000,000, Africa 60,000,000, America 
50,000,000, the Asiatic, Australian and Poly- 
nesian islands 10,000,000 ;—making a total of 
720,000,000 for the present population of the 
globe. 

The space of habitable land on the earth within 
the temperate and torrid zones.—excluding the 
barren deserts of Asia and Africa,—is about 
40,000,000 of square miles. The average pop- 
ulation of the habitable land is therefore about 
eighteen to the square mile. But the inhabi- 
tants of the earth are most unequally distributed 
over its surface. Not less than two-thirds of the 
whole number live upon one-tenth of the land 
in China, India and western Europe. No less 
remarkable is the fact, that the basins of three 





ships on the ocean and its coasts. 


Great Britain and Ireland, supposing it to have 
been 6,000,000 in 1607, when Virginia was first 
settled, would by this time have amounted to 
more than 1,000,000,000—enough to have colon- 
ized and improved all the waste and thinly peo- 
pled lands of the earth. 

This shows, also, that the rude barbarity of 
the tribes who occupy so much of the best land 
in the world, affords no sufficient explanation of 
the backward state of mankind. Why should 
not the barbarous tribes have ere now been civ- 
ilized, either by their own genius and energy, or 
by the influence of civilized nations? Or if 
they obstinately adhered to their barbarism, why 
have not the multiplying millions of civilized 
communities spread agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce over the wildernesses left unim- 
proved by roaming savages? What has been 
done in the United States, might have been done 
many centuries ago over all the uncultivated re- 
gions of the globe. 

Ignorance and vice are the general drawbacks 
on the prosperity of mankind; but to give a use- 
ful explanation of the matter, it is necessary to 
describe specifically those social evils springing 
from ignorance and vice, by which the progress 
of mankind has been most effectually retarded. 
They are. Ist. War; 2nd. Useless Consumers ; 
3rd. Luxury; and 4th. Popular Ignorance. 

1. The frequent and destructive wars of man- 
kind have been a chief cause of their slow pro- 
gress. The evils of war are various. and each 
one has disastrous influence on population and 
wealth. First, the loss of human life in battles, 
sieges, and massacres, and by the famines and 
pestilences that follow in the bloody train of war. 
Secondly, the devastation committed by warring 
hosts, in cities, villages and fields, and by armed 
The march of 


American rivers—the Amazon, the Oronoco. |a great army through an enemy's country, is often 


and the Mississippi—which contain fertile land 
enough to sustain the whole population of the 
earth, had not, until lately, as many as 2,000,000 
of inhabitants. 


inhabitants. Ten times the present number 
could easily draw subsistence from its soil, and 
yet continue to increase from generation to gen- 
eration. 

Why is it that with so abundant resources, 
mankind have made so little progress?) Why 
have they failed so signally, after so many ages. 
to replenish and subdue the earth? It is not 
from the want of physical capacity to increase. 
and multiply according to the Creator's primi- 
tive command. With health, competence and 
peace. the human race can easily double their 
number four times in a century. By doubling 
only three times in a century, the population of 





like the course of a furious tornado. If the land 
is like the garden of Eden before them, it is a 


desolate wilderness behind them. Their course 
Obviously, therefore. the earth | may be tracked by smoking ruins, wasted fields 
is yet far, very far. from being replenished with| and starving families. 


In one month they will 
destroy the labors of an age. Thirdly, the ab- 
straction of many able-bodied men from produe- 
tive industry, that they may exert their strength 
and ingenuity in the work of killing and devas- 
tation. Fourthly, the application of much labor 
aud capital to the support of armies and navies, 
not only in war, but in peace. Vast amounts 


| are yearly expended to feed and clothe the mili- 


tary, to supply them with tents, horses, carriages, 
camp utensils, and barracks,—to furnish them 
with arms and ammunition ; to build fortresses, 
ships. navy yards and docks,—besides innumer- 
able smaller items, which make the military ex- 
penditures of every country far exceed those of 
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the civil administration, however needlessly ex- 
travagant these may be. Who can estimate the 
cost of military and naval establishments in Eu- 
rope during the last sixty years of bloody war 
and of armed peace? Enough probably to have 
maintained in comfort 10,000,000 of families 
employed in the arts of peace. The pressure of 
these expenses is felt by all the families of civ- 
ilized nations, in the form of heavy taxes, which 
absorb a large portion of the means of living, 
and check the increase of population. And, 
Fifthly, war always corrupts the morals of so- 
ciety, by letting loose the worst passions of hu- 
man nature; familiarizing the public mind with 
scenes of blood, carnage and rapine,—withdraw- 
ing attention from the arts of peace and the ex- 
ercise of benevolence and justice; and setting 
the multitude mad after glory and conquering 
chieftains, and filling them with triumphant joy at 
the report of a victory—that is, a scene of hu- 
man butchery and countless agonies, which, if 
coolly contemplated, would fill a benevolent heart 





with inexpressible horror. These things harden 
the heart, and lead to innumerable acts of op-| 
pression, cruelty, and injustice in society. Those | 
too who have had a few years training in the | 
school of war, are apt to be addicted to vices| 
from which they are seldom recovered after they | 


return to the occupations of peace. 


professional and literary men, contribute indi- 
rectly to production ; and even those whose bu- 
siness it is to afford innocent amusement, are not 
to be wholly condemned as useless members of 
society. 

3. Luxury is one of the chief obstacles to the 
progress of mankind. It has ruined many na~- 
tions once mighty and prosperous. By luxury I 
do not mean every thing fine and precious, every 
elegancy of life, every thing adapted to gratify a 
refined taste. The apostle John well defines it 
as * The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life.” The laboring classes 
have their luxuries as well as the rich. In this 
country they spend much of their labor to get 
tobacco, intoxicating liquors, and sundry other 
articles which gratify only a depraved taste or 
a childish vanity. Coffee has become a univer- 
sal luxury among us. It contributes nothing to 
the enjoyment of laboring people, especially ia 
the country. Why should the farmer, who can 
supply his family cheaply with delicious milk and 
rich nourishing soups, feed them with such cost- 
ly, thin and nerve-shaking potations, as coffee 
from the West Indies and tea from China? The 
taste for coffee, like that for tobacco, is acquired, 
not natural. Yet because the rich people and 
the town’s people drink coffee. the countryman 
who has but one shirt must have his bitter de- 


2. Society is burdened with useless consum- | coction of burnt coffee twice a day! But if the 


ers, men and women, who live upon the products | 


poor waste much of their earnings on tobacco, 


of industry without contributing to production, | whiskey, coffee and—dogs;—much more do the 
or rendering service to the community. Such) rich consume upon their lusts what might be put 


are most of the nobility and privileged orders of 


to a far better use. It is the envied privilege of 


Europe, and the wealthy of all countries, who| the wealthy to spend most of their income ac- 


live idly upon their revenues, and do nothing for! cording to their choice. They may either lay it 
the general welfare. However honestly they|out in costly wines and pleasure earriages,—or 


may have acquired their incomes, yet so long as 
they possess health and capability of usefulness, 
but live idly for their own pleasure, they are 
drones of society, consuming the fruits of labor 
without contributing in any way to the resources 
or the improvement of mankind. There are 
other classes of idlers—idle priests. idle monks. 
idle parasites and idle beggars. In the same 
category we put all the rogues, swindlers, gam- 
blers. quacks, pettifoggers, triflers, and all others 
who gain a base living by ministering to the 
vices and follies of mankind. ‘These all live 
upon the products of labor, but produce nothing 
useful. Were they all compelled to labor iv 
some useful occupation, the annual products of 
industry would be greatly augmented, and many 
more families might be supported. Let me not 
be understood to mean, that all should exercise 
manual industry. A portion of every civilized 
and flouishing community, must necessarily he 
engaged in occupations not directly productive 
of material wealth. Public officers, teachers, 


they may expend it in draining marshes, making 
railroads or endowing schools. In either case 
they give employment to laborers, but with very 
different results. When the wines and the car- 
riages are consumed, nothing is added to the 
public resources; the same number of laborers 
may be employed to supply more wine and car- 
riages, but that is all. On the other hand, after 
laborers have been employed to convert a pesti- 
lent marsh into a fruitful field, and to cheapen 
transportation by means of a railroad,—here is 
a permanent addition to the resources of man- 
kind; and when a school is permanently en- 
dowed, here is a new fund for the mental im- 
provement of society. 

Commonly men apply capital to productive un- 
dertakings for the sake of gain. He who drains 
a marsh, or builds a bridge, expects to increase 
his income by the outlay, and regards no other 
result. If he speuds money on luxuries, such as 
Turkey carpets, India shawls, and French mir- 





rors, he aims to gratify his vanity, and to derive 
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pleasure from the possession of what few can 
afford to buy. In both cases the motive is purely 
selfish. Hence the political economists tell us, 
that the unproductive consumption of wealth, as 
in the case just mentioned, is for pleasure, whilst 
productive consumption, as in the other case, is 
solely for profit, in the hope of future pleasure, 
to reward the self-denial exercised in opening a 
new source of income. But may not an en- 
lightened and benevolent mind derive as exqui- 
site and as durable a pleasure from an enterprise 
of public utility, as another does from all the 
pomp and parade and seusuality of fashionable 
juxury? Generally, the most profitable invest- 
meuts of capital, are the most beneficial to the 
public, where material products are in view :— 
but then the ultimate, rather than the immediate, 
profits should be considered, and the benefits to 
mankind as well as the private emolument of 
the capitalist. 

Political economists tell us, that luxury is ne- 
cessary to stimulate industry, and to keep pro- 
duction within the limits of consumption. It is 
true, that while the passionate desire for the 
gratification of sense and vanity, prevails amongst 
men, many will labor for luxuries, who would 
not labor for more rational enjoyments; and that 
if all labored for the necessaries of existence, 
more would be produced than could be consumed. 
But why run from the one extreme to the other? 


Is not human nature capable of feeling and ap- 
preciating nobler motives to exertion, than the 
desire of sensual indulgence and vain display ? 
And in the course of human improvement, may 
not these motives come to operate as gener- 
ally and as forcibly, as the selfish and low de- 
sire of luxurious indulgence now operates to 


stimulate the industry of mankind? May we 
not hope that human reason and sentiment, under 
the influence of Christian principle, will in the 
course of time be so improved, as to make vain, 
sensnal luxury a disgrace, and correct the abuses 
of wealth by which so much of the labor of man- 
kind is wasted ? 

4. Finally, we may enumerate popular igno- 
rance, or the generally rude, uncultivated state 
of the human mind, as one of the chief draw- 
backs on the progress of society and the increase 
of mankind. To say nothing of the savage 
condition of so many tribes of men, 


Whose souls proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or wilky way ; 


how deeply sunk in ignorance are yet the labor- 
ing millions of the most civilized nations? Never, 
I suppose, in this present state of being, can the 
wnasses of mankind rise to intellectual refinement, 
auy more than they cau attain to wealth and 
ease. The poor who depend on daily labor for 





their living, are precluded, generally, from high 
attainments in science and literature. But there 
is a degree of intellectual and moral culture at- 
tainable by all, that would render them far wiser 
and better than they are. Ignorance—intellec- 
tual and moral—is the mother of superstition, 
idleness, sensuality, unprofitable and misdirected 
labor, loss of property, loss of health, bad edu- 
eation of children, low and destructive vices, 
bad government, and a thousand other evils that 
eheck the prosperity of mankind. When all 
shall receive that degree of mental culture which 
their station in life may permit, it is evident that 
the average wisdom of mankind will be far above 
what it now is, even among civilized nations, the 
labors of mankind will be more judiciously con- 
ducted, and so will the government of nations ; 
there will be less imposture, less superstition, 
less idleness and vice—more improvement in 
arts and sciences, and more of every thing con- 
ducive to the prosperity of man. 


It may gratify a reasonable curiosity—perhaps 
it may also suggest some useful reflections—to 
form an estimate, however vague and uncertain, 
of the number of human beings which the earth 
will be able to sustain, if its resources shall ever 
be fully developed and improved. 

Food is the primary, but not the only, want of 
mankind. Clothing, shelter, tools, machiuery, 
trade, and all the necessary institutions and ap- 
purtenances of civilized society are indispensa- 
ble, not only to comfortable living. but to the 
production of food by large quantities. The 
earth will not yielda large increase without labor, 
and labor will not be productive without the use 
of implements and of natural agents. Henceit 
is evident that the labor of a part of mankind 
must supply the whole with food. Many must 
be engaged in manufactures, commerce, govern- 
ment, professional pursuits, &c. Allowance 
must be made for all these in our estimates. Part 
of the soil must always be appropriated to the 
production of materials for clothing, and other 
things which are not food. Due allowance being 
made for these things, we may take food as the 
basis of our estimate. The more food, with the 
necessary proportion of other things, the earth 
can yield, the more inhabitants it can sustain. 

Both water and land produce food for man- 
kind. The vegetable products of the soil can 
be multiplied by industry ; but the inhabitants of 
the waters need no human care; they increase 
and multiply of themselves; their numbers are 
infinite, and cannot be much reduced by all man 
eando. The most useful kinds are astonishingly 
prolific. One mother fish of the cod, herring, 
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&c., will lay eggs enough in one season to pro- 


ness of different animals to serve as food. He 


duce hundreds of thousands, or even millions of | wished to ascertain how much of our likes and 


young; and should only one in a thousand of 


them come to maturity, all the fish eaters of the 
ocean and the land, the human race included, 
might live upon them without diminishing their 
numbers. It is remarkable that the polar regions, 
where few vegetablescan grow, afford sustenance 
in all their waters to countless millions of fishes 
of the best kinds, the salmon. the cod, the her- 
ring, the shad, and various others, which offer 
themselves annually to the fisherman's nets and 
hooks by coming into the shallow waters of coasts 
and rivers to spawn. They are, like the sands 
of the sea-shore, innumerable. They fill the 
waters. The seas, bays, rivera and banks of every 
northern coast are alive with them. Yet these 
are but a small part of the living creatures that 
inhabit the watery world, 150,000,000 square 
miles in extent, and perhaps more than a mile 
in average depth. Every cubic mile contains a 
million of cubic rods, and every cubic rod of sea 
breeds living creatures. Shell fish line the bot- 
tom ; finny tribes swim above them, and soft mol- 
luscous animals float in every part, and creeping 
things abound in the ooze below, and wriggle 
about through all the waters both deep and shal- 
low. So almost every river lake, pond, ditch 
and streamlet, may nourish food for man. The 
ditch that waters a meadow, may heat the same 


time a nursery of eels. The pond that gathers 


water for irrigation or for mills. is also a habita- 
tion for useful animals. Such is the natural fe- 
cundity of the earth, that wheresoever the sun 
warms, the waters moisten, and the air pene- 
trates—there is organic life developed in every 
possible form of animal and vegetable ; the liv- 
ing feed on the dead; and man profits by them 
all; for although he cannot feed on them all di- 
rectly, he can indirectly by eating the eaters. 
Here we may observe that the greater part 
of mankind are actuated by superstition, or fancy, 
or custom, to reject much of the wholesome food 
which nature produces. The Hindoos and Bud- 
hists of eastern Asia abstain from animal food, 
from a superstitious notion that all animals have 
immortal souls. Mahometans reject the hog; 
Englishmen loathe the frog; all Christian na- 
tions refuse to eat dog, and rat, and serpent, and 
fifty other things, which Indians, Chinese, aud 
the negro nations know to be good food. Much 
of our distinction of meats is founded on no dic- 


tate of reason. Why eat hog, and feel disgust 


at dog and rat?) Why should a hopping bull- 
frog be less palateable than a crawling turtle? 


or ascaly snake than a slimy eel? I mean not 
that all animals are good food for man. I agree 
with Achille Murat, who is said to have made 
experiments, while living in Florida, on the fit- 


dislikes in this particular was founded on reason. 
He dismissed all prejudice, and tried all so. ts 
with philosophical impartiality. Rattlesnake 
soup he found to be excellent; owl soup to be 
only tolerable; but—turkey-buzzard soup he had 
to give up as ‘ not good.” 

Although the waters are an inexhaustible store- 
house of food for man, and one to which he can 
always resort in time of need, the soil is the chief 
resource for the supply of human wants. It pro- 
duces an immense variety of grains, roots, tree 
fruits, salads, and other nourishing substances, 
besides timber, fuel. and grass for cattle. Fowls 
and birds also derive most of their sustenance 
from the land. The universal food which we 
use, is but a modification of vegetable matter. 
Beef is but corn and fodder reorganized. Vege- 
tables being therefore the basis of all our suste- 
nance, the capacity of the soil to produce food 
is measured by the quantity of nutritivus vege- 
tables which it can be made to produce for man 
and beast. What is the utmost quantity that 
may grow at once upon an acre of land, cannot 
be exactly determined; but we can assign a 
limit beyond which it is physically impossible 
for nature and art combined to enlarge a crop. 
Sixty bushels of wheat, and twice that quantity 
of Indian corn, may possibly be grown upon one 
acre, but the double of these quantities we may 
pronounce to be impossible, so long as the pres- 
ent constitution of nature continues. But within 
the limits which nature imposes, the quantity of 
vegetable products will depend, Ist. On the ex- 
tent and qualities of the soil; 2nd. On the eli- 
mate; 3rd. On the supply of moisture; 4th. 
On the kind and quality of the vegetables culti- 
vated; and 5th. On the culture bestowed upon 
them. 

I. The fertile land of the earth can be extend- 
ed andimproved. Much land can be gained from 
the sea-tides and the inundations of rivers, as 
Holland and the lower valley of the Po have 
been by dikes and embankments. Much of the 
richest land in the world now consists of useless 
swamps, bogs, and ivundated river lowgrounds. 
All these may be reclaimed and converted into 
fields of exuberant fertility. Bare rocks may be 
covered with soil, as the island of Malta has 
been by soil imported from Italy. Steep moun- 
tain sides may be rendered arable by walls and 
terraces. Poor soils may be enriched. Hard 
clays may be loosened, and loose sands may be 
compacted, by admixture. The earth has abun- 
dance of fertilizing materials to enrich all its 
lands to the utmost. The sea is an inexhausti- 
ble storehouse of manures. Its fish, its weeds 





and its fat ooze, can be employed to fertilize 
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all the lands of maritime countries. 
accumulation of vegetable mater and humus in 
the valleys and beds of rivers and of swamps, 
are sufficieut to enrich all the poorer soils of the 
highlands from which the rains and currents have 
swept them. In many places there is a super- 
fluous depth of rich loam, which may be pared 
off and carried upon the poor lands of the neigh- 
borhood. The yearly product of vegetable and 
animal manure, now for the most part wasted, 
can be saved and applied, so as to improve the 
soil which produces it. The earth abounds in 
mineral and fossil manures, lime, gypsum, salt, 
coal, shell marl, potassa, (in crumbling rocks.) 


and other substances, by a judicious use of which | 


soils are improved. Concentrated manures, 
such as guano, are furnished by nature, aud may 
hereafter be cheaply manufactured. As plants 
receive a part of their nutriment from the at- 
mosphere, the soil on which they grow becomes 
naturally richer every year, when the yearly pro- 
duct is returned to the soil. Thus wild lands 
are enriched by themselves, where the vegeta- 
ble matter is not carried off by the winds and 
waters. 

By all these means, the whole face of the 
earth may in time be rendered as fruitful as the 
richest and best cultivated lands now are. To 


effect this will require an immensity of human 
labor, but not more than mankind can apply in 


a long course of ages. What may not the steady 
industry of mankind accomplish? If Egypt 
could build the pyramids and hew out the cata- 
combs, and China could raise a huge wall 1,200 
miles long.—all in the days of antiquity ;—then 
every nation can gradually enrich its soil, and 
convert its whole territory into a fruitful garden. 
Let them study the arts of peace, and turn the 
hands that are now idle, or employed only in 
raising pernicious luxuries, or in military service, 
to works of utility, and a few centuries will suf- 
fice to fill the earth with a thriving and happy 
population. 

Europe now maintains nearly 3,000,000 of 
men directly or indirectly employed in military 
affairs, aad as many more who render no service 
to the community. but live idly, and many of 
them dishonestly. If all these were employed 
in improving the resources of the country, in less 
than a century not a barren spot would be left 
in the temperate regions of Europe, and the 
population would be quadrupled. So might all 
the 40,000,000 of square miles of habitable land 
oa the globe be improved in a few centuries. 
Every country might be intersected throughout 
by canals and railroads, to facilitate commerce, 
and distribute, not only the products of the soil, 
but the means of its fertilization. 

2. Climate, as all know, has great influence 


The vast|ou vegetation. 





A certain degree and continu- 
ance of heat are essential to the growth and ma- 
maturity of plants. But it is remarkable, how 
plants adapt themselves to peculiarities of cli- 
mate. In the northern regions, where the sum- 
mers are short, six or eight weeks are sufficient 
to mature crops which in warmer latitudes re- 
quire three or four months. By slow degrees, 
yet surely, many useful plants of the warmer 
latitudes will be acclimated in those farthernorth. 
In the torrid zone two or three crops can be 
yearly gathered from the same ground; and up 
to the middle of the temperate zone, a succes- 
sion of crops of certain kinds may be produced 
in one season, as in Virginia and Kentucky I 
have seen potatoes succeeded by cabbages or 
turnips, and early peas by the same, or by other 
crops. Thus. by keeping the vegetative powers 
of nature in constant action, the quantity of pro- 
duce can be greatly augmented, and by a judi- 
cious rotation of crops, and the application of 
the manures produced on the land, the soil will 
be improved rather than impoverished by con- 
stant cropping. ‘The degree of heat necessary 
to mature some crops may, in climates rather too 
cool for them. be produced to some extent by 
artificial means. In England peaches are ri- 
pened by planting the trees on the southern sides 
of walls. So by means of green houses and 
glass covers of seed beds, vegetation may be 
hastened in the spring, and many plants reared 
in climates naturally too cold for them. How 
far this system of artificial heat may be ultimately 
carried, we cannot foresee; but certainly to a 
degree that will considerably increase the vege- 
table products of cool climates. 

3. Moisture is no less essential to vegetation 
than warmth. Different plants require different 
degrees of it; but to all a regulated supply is 
necessary to the largest increase and highest per- 
fection of the crop. Nature rarely affords that 
regulated supply. But human art and industry 
can do much to correct the excesses and defi- 
ciences of nature. Wet lands can be drained, 
and dry lands can be irrigated. Rivers, brooks, 
and fuuntains can by means of dams, elevating 
machinery, and canals, be made to water the 
adjacent lands. Where rains fall at any season 
of the year, the superfluous waters can be col- 
lected inreservoirs, and distributed, when wanted, 
over lands both high and low. Even in those 
dry climates, as that of Peru, where it seldom 
or never rains, much land can be irrigated, either 
by streams descending from high mountains, or 
by wells that reach the subterranean waters. 
Sulpicius Severus, a Christian writer of the 4th 
century, Mentious a hermitof the Egyptian des- 
ert, where no rain falls,—who watered his gar- 
den out of a well 1,000 feet deep. He employed 
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an ox with a wheel machine, to draw the water, 
and fed him on the produce of his labor. Not 
only Severus, but many writers of modern times 
have remarked that in hot climates, the sands, 
otherwise utterly barren, are fertilized by water 
alone, and produce large crops with no other 
manure. By means of deep wells, many districts 
of dry barren land, may be rendered in a great 
measure fruitful. This laborious way of fertili- 
zing bands will, I suppose, be extensively adopted 
only in the last stage of agricultural improve- 
ment, after more favored lands have been fully 
occupied and cultivated. It is possible that 
many thousands of square miles of torrid des- 
erts, now uninhabitable for the want of water, 
may yet, before the endof ihe world, be rendered 
fruitful by tapping the veins of water that per- 
meate the interior of the earth, and fill all its 
pores and cavities from pole to pole. 


In climates subject to summer droughts, the 
increase of product resulting from irrigation is 
often more than the half: where the droughts 
are of long continuance, and the climate is very 
warm, irrigation will produce an exuberant crop, 
where unassisted nature would scarcely allow 
the seed to vegetate, or at least would bring no 
summer crop to perfection. 


Yet it is remarkable, that some plants will 
grow in the dryest soil and climate, while others | 
grow in the water, and need only to keep their 
heads out in order to thrive in the liquid element. 
that would kill those of different kinds. Thus| 


and soil were adapted to this and other tropical 
productions. 

By a proper selection of seed and skilful cul- 
tivation, all agricultural products are improved. 
The large luscious apples of our orchards are 
the offspring of the wild crab, which not even a 
pig will eat. The large mealy potato that bursts 
the ground with its exuberant growth, originated 
from the small, insipid tuber growing wild in the 
Peruvian Andes. How far cultivated vegetables 
may yet be improved, we cannot tell; but it is 
well known that by a careful selection of seed 
for aseries of years, some farmers have doubled 
their crop of Indian corn from a given quantity 
of land. Domestic animals are also susceptible 
of improvement, by skilful breeding. Thus hu- 
man reason and industry can improve and mul- 
tiply all the useful products of nature to an ex- 
tent unknown. As yet mankind have generally 
exercised little of their reason and their industry 
in this way. Here and there amoung civilized 
nations a few individuals have studied agricul- 
tural improvements with minds sufficiently en- 
lightened by the lessons of science and of expe- 
rience. The results of their labors have been so 
beneficial as to prove the possibility of accom- 
plishing as much in this department of industry, 
as in the mechanic arts by means of labor-saving 
machines. 

5. Lastly, deep and assiduvus cultivation is 
known to have a wonderful effect on the fertility 
of land and the quantity of its product. Very 


has a bountiful Providence made every part of little land has yet been thoroughly cultivated. 


the earth capable of some useful product. 


4. The last remark shows how much depends 


In Belgium much of the soil has been _periodi- 
cally turned over with the spade to the depth of 
one and a half or two feet, with great increase 





on the kind of plant cultivated in a particular 
soil and climate. Some kinds of plants yield 


|of fertility. Land that is perfectly and deeply 
 sihed affords much more nutriment to plants, 


much mere nutriment on a given space than than soil of the same quality, cultivated in the 


others. On good land, Indian corn yields more 
than wheat; beets and potatoes more than In- 
dian corn ; and on inferior soils peas will yield 
more than other crops. In tropical countries, 





usual shallow and slovenly manner. Frequent 
stirring of the ground during the growth of the 
crop. and the perfect extirpation of weeds, add 
greatly to the product. Crops now usually sown 


certain plants, such as the manisce, yields four or | broadcast, if drilled and cultivated in this man- 
five times as much nutriment to the acre, as the | ner, would be much more productive. 


grains cultivated among us. But the banana 
tree is said by Humboldt to afford 133 times 


By all these five means would the products of 


as much nutritive substance as wheat on an the soil be indefinitely augmented, and the popu- 


equal space of ground, and forty-four times as | lation of the world might be manifold greater 


much as potatoes. The annual product is stated thanit has ever yetbeen. We cannot even ap- 


to be no less than 160,000 pounds of nutritious 
fruit to the acre, and that with no extraordinary 
amount of labor. At this rate an acre of land 
would supply 160 persons with nourishment, 
allowing 1000 pounds a year to each individual. 
Supposing one-fourth of a tract of land to be 
cultivated in bananas, and the rest in other 
crops, an immense number of people could live 
comfortably in a small country whose climate 


Vout. XVITI—52 


proximately determine how many millions of 
human beings the earth may ultimately sustain, 
|when all its resources shall be fully developed. 
But we may form some idea of the average 
quantity of food which the soils of the earth 
might be made to produce, and the number of 
persons who could subsist upon this product. In 
warm climates there is no doubt that human in- 
dustry can make “every rood maintain its man,” 
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wherever a supply of moisture can be obtained. | ledge, are surely though slowly penetrating the 
Rich soils will do much more than this, where | masses of society. Commerce and the useful 
two successive crops can be produced in a year, | arts are advancing,—morals on the whole im- 
and yet a sufficient allowance be made for acci-| proving, though as yet in a low condition. 
dental failures. In temperate climates, where | Popular education is extending, popular rights 
100 bushels of Indian corn or 300 bushels of po-|are gaining ground; though in some countries 
tatoes can be made on an acre, still every rood| temporarily repressed by military force. In a 
of cultivated land will “maintain its man.” But} word, the mind of christian Europe, is acquiring 
in the colder half of the temperate zone, the pro- | activity and strength. and its progress cannot be 
duce of the waters must be added to the produce | arrested until it shall disenthral itself from the 
of the land to sustatn solarge anumber. Where | The men- 


'fetters of superstition and prejudice. 
much animal food is reared on the soil, fewer | tal fermentation may throw up many impurities, 
men can be sustained. But it is a mistaken no- 


and cause violent agitations; but it will finally 
tion, that Avimal food is necessary to give the | work itself clear. Human reason, left free, may, 


human constitution its full vigor and develop-|likethe magnetic needle, tremble and vibrate long; 
ment. The Irishmen, who live on the potato, but it will at last settle in the meridian of truth. 
are as strong and healthy as beef-eaters. Much; It is among the Germanic—and particularly 
is due to climate, and much to a regular and | the Anglo-Saxon, nations, that the human mind 
sufficient supply of nutritious food. Among|is most active. The Germans, precluded, here- 
savages, it is generally a feast or a famine; and |tofore, by political despotism, from as much ex- 
among the poverty-stricken millions of India| ternal activity as some other nations, have, since 
and China, and some Christian countries too, a| Luther’s day, been sounding all the depths and 
full stomach must be atoned for by a fast,—not surveying all the fields of human thought. 
because mother earth refuses to reward the la- | When a more practical career shall be opened to 
borer, but because oppression stints his means | them, they will soon rush forward in the race of 
of production and robs him of the half of his| improvement with intellects already qualified by 





” 








produce, to pamper idle luxury aud feed destruc- 
tive war. 

It is not extravagant to estimate the capacity 
of the earth, in the highest state of possible im- 
provement, as sufficient to sustain the average | 
number of 640 persons, including children, upon | 
a square mile of land, that is, one person to. the 
acre; which on the forty millions of square miles 
of habitable land, would make a total of 25,600 
millions of human beings on the globe. Such 
is the fecundity of nature in the water and on 
the land, and so much can the labor of mankind 
effect in a course of ages to multiply the fruits 
of the soil, that I might even double the above 
estimate without transcending what might be 
accomplished within twenty centuries, if man- 
kind were honest, industrious and peacefully dis- | 
posed. But alas! so selfish, so vaia, so instiga- 
ted by demoniac passions, are the great majority 
of our fallen race—and so do they corrupt and | 
abuse even the heaven-descended religion which 
would correct their follies and their vices; that 
we can have very slender hope of our remotest 
posterity’s seeing the world so peaceful, so pros- 
perouas, so full of life and happiness. 

Yet there are some symptoms of better times 
for the human race in the ages to come. Eu- 
rope is gradually delivering herself from the ig- 
norance, the superstition and the thraldom of the 
dark ages. The nations are less ready to rush 
into bloody and devastating wars.—less submis- 
sive to priestly and kingly despotism. The 





lights of science, of religious and political know- 


ages of study. 

But the Anglo-Saxon branch of the Germanic 
race, in Great Britain and America, having the 
advantages of a maritime situation and free in- 
stitutions, constitute the portion of the human 
family on which mankind seem most to depend 
for their future progress. ‘The commerce of the 
world is now chiefly in their hands. They are 
the most enterprising and the most progressive 
people ontheearth. Besides the European part 
of them, they are multiplying at such a rate in 
our part of the world, that within two centuries 
from this time, they and their countrymen of the 
German and other races, will number no less 
than 1000 millions. There is room enough for 
such an increase on the five millions of square 
miles which they now occupy. or are destined 
to occupy, in America within the temperate and 
torrid zones. Let them cultivate useful know- 
ledge, pursue the arts of peace, maintain union 
and equity among themselves; and, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, they will hecome the great 
civilizers of the world. Already the same race 
of men have extended their settlements and their 
rule over other shores and nations all round the 
world. The great Australian Islands are to be 
filled with them. 

Africa. that dark and degraded quarter of the 
world, mostly inhabited by a black race of infe- 
rior intellect, seems destined to receive improve- 
ment through the same Anglo-Germanic race. 
The southern parts are to be filled by their colo- 
nists: and the western parts within the tropics, 
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by colonies of the black race, trained and im- 
proved among the white men of the United 
States. Wicked asthe slave trade has been, 
and degraded as the condition of this colored 
race is in the land of their bondage, they have 
nevertheless been improved both physically and 
morally by their residence among us. They can 
now be sent back to their fatherland with the 
arts and ideas of a civilized people, and imbued 
with the heavenly influence of christianity, to 
civilize and to christianize the barbarous tribes 
from whom their forefathers were so cruelly 
taken. ‘Thus a wise Providence brings good out 
of evil. 

In Eastern Asia there are influences at work 
or about to work, which promise to give the hu- 
man mind a new start in those populous regions. 
India is under Anglo-Saxon rule and christian 
tuition, and these are gradually sapping the 
foundations, laid deep in antiquity, of ideas and 
institutions, which have paralyzed the minds 
and debased the morals of a people naturally 
ingenious. 

China, that immense hive of human beings, 
mechanically treading in the footsteps of their 
fathers, has been compelled to relax her exclu- 
siveness, and to open her ports to the commerce, 
and the minds of her people to the teachings, 
of Christendom. Japan must soon do likewise. 
Then will all the accessible regions of the globe 
be opened to the progressive enterprise, arts and 
influences of Europe and America. The multi- 
plying millions of the Anglo-Germanic race, 
will have full scope for their activity; every 
ocean will swarm with their ships ; every coast 
and island will be occupied with their establish- 
ments ; their language, their science, their litera- 
ture and their religion, will pervade all the kin- 
dreds and tribes of Heathendom; “ many”— 
yes, many myriads of them—* will run to and 
fro, and knowledge will be increased;” until 
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June 12th, ’45.—It had been determined rather 
than cross the river, which deepens as we as- 
cend without losing its quicksands, to take to 
ithe hills and turn Scott’s Bluff: accordingly we 
‘this morning marched three miles still nearer to 
‘that mysterious monatain—and, without being 
disenchanted of its colossal ruins and phantom 
| occupants, turned toward the left, and ascended 
ithe wild sandy hills. I anticipated a dull ride 
lover ground as uninteresting as barren: buta 
\new surprise was in store for us: having as- 
‘eended about sixty feet, we saw before us a 
‘plain, more than a mile wide. but narrowing, 
| winding, and walled in: the ascent was slight, it 
was apparently a river bottom ; in fact, it was 
marked every where with drift, cedar logs, &c.— 
the thought, “can this be the Platte bottom,” 
came intruding on us with its absurdity. Thus 
we continued, winding round “Gibraltar,” as- 
cending insensibly this smooth inclined plain, 
‘mile after mile, thirteen, fourteen miles! Then, 
before we were aware. or we hardly knew how, 
we found ourselves riding above, looking into a 
‘deep glen, with shade trees, cedars, shrubbery, 
rocks and crystal waters! And where is its out- 
let? no where but high up, too, on the smooth 
grassy plain; on which in flood times, it had 
cast its drift; yes, all over its twenty square 
miles. We had got very high up, without ob- 
serving it; but to complete even a faint idea of 
the remarkable scenery. 1 must add that this 
singular flat valley is walled in everywhere by 
lofty bluffs; their gray sand, and clay, and marly 
‘sides, often vertical; their tops crowned by 








“the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of |cedar forests. This ravine is very precipitous ; 
the Lord,” and with the arts and institutions of our horses could with much difficulty be led down 


civilized life. The maxims of peace and the 
pursuits of honest industry, will gradually gain 


‘to the water; wild fruits grew luxuriantly amid 


its rocks and trees. It heads very near the 


ascendancy, until, it may be hoped, “the nations | mountain top, at a spring of icy coldness—and 
will learn war no more,” but enjoy the gifts of a| without exaggeration. 

bountiful Providence under the peaceful reign of| ‘Thus after winding, as one might have thought, 
the Messiah. Thus may we iuterpret the signs | through a strange opening around Scott's Bluff, 
of the times: but alas! when we see the selfish-| we suddenly found ourselves at the top of a 
ness, the fraud, the rapacity, the luxury, and mountain gap, with a vast river suddenly burst- 
other vices, that still prevail among us, we have|ing upon us. On our right, to which we must 
to distrust our reasonings on the signs of the|now direct our course, far below and twelve 
times, and to rely simply on the revealed pur- | miles off, lie the grassy meadows of Horse creek : 
poses of Him, with whom a thousand years are beyond are its blue hills—then, far away above 


as one day. 


H. R. 


many a treeless hill and plain, rise to view the 
famous “Black Hills,” and Laramie Mountain, 
ine highest peak, towering at eighty miles. 
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We turned then to descend another plain, of 
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twelve miles, inclined to the Southwest; a puff 

° > | 
of air from the West, came now and then cool | 
and refreshing; but the reflected sunshine was_ 


literally scorching; without sensible perspiration, 
great blisters were burnt over our faces. It was 
paying dear for the avoidance of a little quick- 
sand—so thought, doubtless, all the animals. 
We pitched the camp in the pleasant meadows 
of Horse creek, near its mouth; it is sixty yards 
wide, and resembles the Platte; but has clearer 
water. We are enjoying the rarity of good 
fuel, from some dead cedars. 

Seeing to-day an antelope with a young fawn 
some three hundred yards from the column, I 
rode to the spot to endeavor to secure the little 
creature for a pet; they are famous for their 
fearless attachment to their young, and their skill 
in concealing them. This noble animal had 
another enemy a-field: au immense dog, grey- 
hound and bull, came rushing to attack her; the 
coward expected her of course to run, but ma- 
ternal instinct had conquered fear; she coolly 
stood her ground, until with one judicious and 
vigorous spring, she received him with a but that 
sent him rolling over and over! And he feared 
to repeat the attack, but followed her a little, at 
a respectful distance, as she leisurely moved off. 
Now, hundreds, perhaps, had seen the fawn there 
a minute before, in the open prairie; but she had 
hid it, so that three of us searched it for half an 
hour, in vain ! 

These antelopes are second to the buffalo in 
numbers: of the first, we saw none to-day, they 
are disappearing like the elks, which are said, 
however, to have migrated permanently North- 
ward. Fifteen years ago, they were found close 
to Fort Leavenworth, now we have come over 
five hundred miles without seeing one. Can we 
wonder? I have felt on this march, as if still 
among the settlements, continually amongst emi- 
grants with the herds; meeting one day boat- 
men, the next, villages of Indians: and this mi- 
gration, which here, where streams or springs 
are so rare, must necessarily follow these great 
water courses, (which seem providentially dis- 
posed to lead it on,) unfortunately meets on them 
the great mass of the buffalo, for they too must 
come to the water—their day is passing. 

We are now in advance of the whole emigra- 
tion ; two of their men are with us this evening, 
they speak of the great discouragement of the 
women, who even wish to return; and many 
men have been at times of the same disposition ; 
they have lost many cattle in this first quarter of 
their journey. They scarcely know where they 
are going; and these men eagerly question our 
guide, who has been in Oregon, on the simplest 
and best known points. 

I have read of small animals, marmots per- 





haps, and of our squirrels, migrating in vast 
bodies; overcoming with patient energy but 
great loss, every obstacle which they blindly er- 
counter; moving ever onward, impelled by some 
inscrutable instinct, or destiny. 

This migration severs the ties of home and 
country; leaves lands of exceeding richness, 
which may be purchased after years of free oc- 
cupancy, for a dollar and a quarter the acre, 
with navigable rivers throughout, and pushes on 
with women and children, to the dangers and 
exposures of an immense journey: they hardly 
know whither,—but that it is beyond the advan- 
tages and comforts of society. Is it a providen- 
tial instinct?) And was it the same that three 
hundred years ago impelled its many thousands 
of victims to the dangers and diseases of the 
new American world ? 

It must be so. Should we then admire as 
praiseworthy, the energies and the sacrifices of 
these first labourers in a great work? Or, can 
we, regardless of prospective results, deny them 
magnanimous or patriotic motives; attribute all 
to the wantonness of discontent,—a diseased ap- 
petite for excitement and change,—to a restless 
habit of vagrancy? 

I hope I am not uncharitable, if I incline to 
this last opinion. Are we not taught to recog- 
nize in the history of man, that God shapes evil 
to good results ? 

There is a comet at the Northwest; anda 
sudden and violent norther threatens the over- 
throw of our frail habitations; and so, to light- 
ning and thunder, we have a rattling accom- 
paniment of mallets and tent-pins. 

June 13th.—Twenty-four miles to-day, over 
a desert! hills and river valley equally a desert! 
In this last, we have seen many large cotton 
woods seemingly the wrecks of a blasting 
tempest, mere limbless or distorted stems of 
trees: and others, the bleeched and desolate 
drift of a flood. 

We came over a lofty bluff almost overhang- 
ing the river, which commanded a view over 
vast and sternly sterile plains, breaking up at last 
into confused mountain spurs, and dim blue 
peaks beyond; but to this gloomy grandeur the 
river far winding amid white sands and green 
islands, and at the foot of many another precipi- 
tous bluff adorned with evergreens, lent an ele- 
ment of softening beauty. 


I. F. What oppresses you? You seem in 
mournful harmony with these silent wastes! 

C. Behold those spectral ruins of trees 
strangely white and gleaming in the starlight !— 
they are melancholy. But no—it is a day that 
ever, since it first gave me unhappy life, leaves 
its influences upon me. 
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I. F. Such a mood should always be resist- 
ed. How do you succeed with your diary now ? 
We are passing remarkable scenery ; most wild- 
ly picturesque ; and there is always some incident. 

C. What is written, may always chance to 
be printed, if not read: how charming then to 
the busy denizens of the world, whose very 
brains have received an artificial mould, to read 
Now if I could only introduce 

the word “‘dollar,”—good heavens! it was never 

heard here before! ’tis enough to disturb the 
ghosts of the grim old warriors, who, I dare say, 
have fallen here in defence of this narrow pass: 

fighting for what? at ambition’s call? not, I 

hope, of intriguing diplomatist—better for Love, 
- or mere excitement sake. 


such incident! 


of proud men, and leaves but wrecks, mournful- 
ly floating upon the dull currents of life. 

C. And welcome then, the rapids and the 
final plunge! Yes: the struggle is ever, and 
leads us sorrowing to the dark portals which 
shut out the life beyond. T'here may this holy 
fire from Heaven find more happy sympathy. 
Here, amid ages of pain, it grants us but mo- 
ments of felicity. 

Methinks, amid those stars so refulgent with 
celestial light, studding the bright blue ether of 
this moonless summer night, a seraphic Intelli- 
gence is hovering with a pale but friendly smile, 
to rekindle the wasted torch of Hope! 

Fond traitor! constant friend—blind guide— 
beautiful Hope! that leadest us wandering 


Whom then shall I address ?—the mock sen- | ever,—heartless, but living still. 
timentalist? and begin the day: “Our slumbers| Yes! Time, the inexorable,—Time the phy- 
this morning were gently and pleasantly dis-|sician and the conqueror,—Time the hopeful, 
solved by the cheerful martins, which sang ajrolls on, {dragging us at his chariot wheels, 
sweet reveille at the first blush of Aurora, at our | wounded, suffering, unpitied,—but living still! 


uncurtained couches.”’ 


Or the statist? 


“Nota| Ah me! We are not only chained to the 


sign of buffalo to-day; it were melancholy and | rock, but galled by all the thousand links,—the 
easy to calculate how soon the Indians, deprived | petty cares of life! T'herefore, I love best this 
of this natural resource, and ignorant of agricul-|desert wandering. where we are free of all 


ture’’—but I should soon get too deep. 
I. F, But this soil is devilish shallow. 


tyrannies; and our wants are simple and few. 
Nature our beautiful mother, enthrones us on her 


C. Few will follow me pleasantly or patient-|bosom,—and to elevate our thoughts and aims, 
ly through these solitudes, ’though sometimes | displays all her wondrous and harmonious ways 
“pleasant places.” I care not at all,—but.that I}and works; or, with sublime simplicity points 


} feel I may fail to awaken the sympathy of any, | upward to the stars! 
while, like an artist retouching with kindled af-| There is nothing petty here. When we hun- 
, fection his painted thought, I linger to answer|ger, we go forth to the spirit stirring chase ; 
. the appeal of Wasted Beauty to so rare appre-| when we are weary, its furred trophies give us 
ciation. 


welcome rest; and our rude beds have a starry 


7 I. F. This profoundly silent Desert—like a|canopy whose beauteous mysteries fix our 

! world without life—awes and stills the senses:| wandering thoughts, until blessed sleep draw 
but the soul is excited to speculations on the | the curtain of oblivion. 

: origin, the history—if it have one—and the des-| June 15th—Near Fort Laramie.—Ten miles 


f tiny of these boundless wastes. 


over desolate hill and plain brought us yester- 


3 C. Or surrounds itself with the airy creations|day to the Fort, on the West side, and a mile 
of fantasy,—or, mournfully wanders back among | above the mouth of the pretty little river of the 


x the dim traces of joys and sorrows gone. 


I ad-|same name; the. water is clear and rapid: the 


r dress not then, the shallow or hurried worldling ; | Platte,—here about one hundred yards wide,—is 
t but the friendly one, who in the calm intervals | not much larger, and more resembles it. than 
e from worldly cares, grants me the aid of a quiet | itself as found below. Fort Platte, belonging to 
e and thoughtful,—and if it may be,—a poetic} a rival company, stands near the Confluence. 

n mood ! I came on in advance, and spent an hour at 


- Ay de Mi! 


Our life is a sad struggle ;—our| Fort Laramie; it is about two hundred feet 


4 material nature with its base cravings,—its cares| square, with high walls of adobes, made of the 
for animal comforts, and all the ills of the flesh, | clay and sand soil, just as it isfound: the dwel- 
preys upon and tethers the soul, which yearns | lings line the wall,—which is a part of them,— 

n for the Beautiful, the Noble, the Exalted ;—es-| and have flat adobe roofs, and wooden galleries. 
says to soar in that sphere, whose types are the| The Fort swarmed with women and children, 


8 bright starsof Heaven! Or, clings to that elec-| whose language—like their complexions—is va- 
- tric chain of Love which binds humanity—and | rious and mixed,—Indian, French and English; 
at in the olden Time drew down angels! they live nearly exclusively on dried buffalo 
8 I. F. 





Ay! it is a fire that consumes; and| meat, for which the hunters go at least fifty 


sometimes burns to ashes the hearts and hopes! miles; but they have domestic cattle. _ 
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Here, barbarism and a traditional or half civili- 
zation meet on neutral ground; but as a strug- 
gle, it is certain that the former bas the best of 
it; although it has the disadvantage of being 
represented chiefly by females—both softening 
and impressible: but their credentials are ill- 
looks, dirty and revoltingly coarse habits, &c., 
&c.; while the male representatives of civiliza- 
tion have the orthodox, although questionable 
aids of alcohol and gun-powder, avarice, lyiug 
and lust. 

The struggle is at close quarters; civilization, 
furnishing house and clothing; barbarism, chil- 
dren and fleas. 

The Colonel had sent a staff officer ahead to 
examine the grounds, for a camp: but arrived 
before he had completed his labour. The rival 
companies anxious for the reflected importance 
of the military vicinity, rivalled each other in 
praise and misrepresentation of the merits of 
their respective rivers—as to grazing. ‘The re- 
sult was that the Fort Platte scale at first pre- 
ponderated ; and up the Platte we marched,— 
two miles without discovering the grass; then it 
struck the beam, and we passed over an im- 
mense and very steep bluff into the Laramie 
scale,—I mean river-bottom; where we aid find 
good grass, and we camped, three miles above 
the Fort: but the extra two miles over the lofty 
dividing ridge was terrible work for wagon 
mules; and it bruised I fear fatally a pet ante- 
lope fawn. which I had ina wagon :—it lies now 
in a neighboring tent uttering from time to time 
cries and moans which are distressingly similar 
to those of a suffering infant; said its soldier 
nurse, with real pathos, “it is thinking of its 
mother.” I purchased another at the Fort; and 
a goat foster-mother. 

We meet the Sioux to-morrow in council; 
about nine hundred warriors are expected to be 
present. 

The weather is very cold: fires and great 
coats are comfortable. The dwellers here—who 
however lie, in emulation, give discouraging 
prospects of grass toward the South Pass: this 
staple of the country is so scarce, that our three 
hundred horses, moving daily, can hardly subsist. 
The trade of this post is principally for buffalo 
robes; nine thousand were lately sent off by the 
American Fur Company: and how many by the 





it was crossed diagonally by two bands, said to 
represent the winds; beneath were clasped 
hands; above, disposed in a regular curve, were 
uine stars; a little beyond, the people of Fort 
Platte had prepared chairs and benches, backed 
by a curtain of elk lodge-skins: and the ground 
was carpeted with buffalo robes; the Indians, 
all seated, faced us in a great semi-circle, behind 
which was another, of women and children, 
who, in fact, completed the circle, in our rear. 

The Colonel made a short plain speech, which 
hinged on the Oregon road, which the govern- 
ment determined should be kept open. 

Bull's Tail, the principal chief (the buffalo, 
be it remembered,—for this confounded name 
\needs some apology,—carries aloft his tufted ° 
tail in combat, like a black flag!) Bull's Tail 
then, a gentlemanly and mild looking man, 
made a short and sensible reply, which promised 
well that the Colonel's advice would be obeyed ; 
and turning to his warriors, addressed to them 
some words to increase its impression. Pre- 
sents then, were placed in the centre: and the 
chiefs selected seven Indian “ soldiers,” who re- 
ceiving equal portions of every article, distribu- 
ted them at their own discretion: their awards 
being final. I looked back over the screen at 
the distribution to the women, of strouding, 
beads, &c.. which of course was very interest- 
ing: the mirrors were given, however, to the 
young men! Now, this unsophisticated trait, 
will probably be interpreted as a compliment to 
the women at the expense of the men; or, the 
reverse: it was, I think, a mere exponent of the 
relations of the sexes; their women work and 
drudge; their men are idle, and have more use 
for mirrors in self-adornment: just the reverse 
of the picture of a certain stage of civilization. 

In the midst of these proceedings a squaw 
commenced a chant, in which she was soon 
joined by many women and some men, with a 
very fine musical effect; it was expressive of 
satisfaction and thanks. The Sioux,—they call 
themselves Dahcotahs,—are large, fine looking 
men ; wear their hair long, and are cleanly and 
showy in dress; adopting our fashions when 
they can; a great many wear our fur cap. 

Several shots were then fired from a howitzer 
to their great satisfaction: and the Colonel told 
them that at night he would send up stars to the 


other company I do not know. They get about 
two thousand pounds of beaver skins a year. 
June 16th. Colonel Kearney with an escort, 
and attended by the officers, rode this morning to 
the plain between the forts, and there met the 
Sioux in council. There were about twelve 


heavens, which should “tell the Great Spirit 
that they had listened to his words ;” meaning 
that some rockets would be fired. We then re- 
turned to camp. 

It is still very cold; some snow is said to have 
fallen: the latitude is 42° 15’; altitude above 
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hundred, of both sexes: three flags on lofty staffs 
first caught the eye; two were our national 
flags,—the third was said to be of Indian design; 


the Gulf 4,470 feet: but they say that the win- 
ters are mild, with very littlesnow. Fort Pierre, 
a trading post on the Missouri, three hundred 
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miles distant, is the nearest point of naviga- 
tion. 

The emigrants are overtaking us: but to-mor- 
row we march, leaving one company to await 


the river at a swift rocky place, and were near 
losing our beeves,—to say nothing of the drivers. 

At four o'clock we discovered a narrow grassy 
bottom, where we gladly encamped under some 


eur return. My poor little antelope is out of | fine trees; and have plenty of dry drift for fuel. 
pain—it is dead: and it is rather singular, the|It seems a settled matter now that we should 
other at the Fort, was killed to-day by the kick | have two hours of great heat at mid-day, with 
of a horse. the other twenty-two cold and boisterous. We 
June 17th. We set outthis morning ina cold|saw to-day a great quantity of cotton-wood 
drizzle; about ten miles from camp, at the | sticks, which had been cut about three feet long, 
Warm Spring, I left the regiment to make a,completely peeled of bark; no doubt by Indian 
detour of several miles to the Platte, to examine | horses; they might be called Nebraska corn- 
a point which had been spoken of as suitable |cohbs—and are particularly scarce too. 
for a military station: the river there emerges} We saw two deer, and some hares in the 
from the most advanced spurs of the Black | course of our day’s wanderings; the result per- 
Hills; a little below muddy and tame, it here | haps of some eccentricity, or misfortune: this 
gushes a sparkling mountain stream from a pass | last explains at least, the presence of a famished 
which it completely occupies, between preci- | syuaw and two children, whom we surprised 
pices of bright red sand-stone twohundred feet, hiding from us near ourcamp ground. Some 
high—standing a little lower, over the water animals have an instinctive fear of strangers, but 
builing through a still narrower passage which | not of their kind; does this human fear of their 
it has worn through a ledge of rock, I could see | kind,—this natural mental impulse,—mark infe- 
through the gap many loftier hills or mountains | riority of mind to instinct?) Or, that mind 
of red sand-stone, all, far and near, crowned, | | makes us more fearfully savage than brutes? 
shaded or dotted with dark cedars; beautiful it| But to their story,—which without a word of 
was,—and even grand, with its wild confusion. | language i in common, we gathered from the lan- 
The squadrons marched thirty-six miles to| guage of signs; (perhaps other animals do the 
Horseshoe creek; so far, because although they | same;) the children, about eight years old, are 
repeatedly touched the river, water and grass|the daughter and nephew of the squaw; she is 
together, could not be found nearer. Wearily | an Arapaho, but married among the Arickaras ; 
I followed them all day over this broken won her husband with four lodges of that nation were 
desolate country; its grey sterility unrelieved by | attacked near the Missouri river by the Daheo- 
a single and mournful growth of grey artemisias. |tahs; the men were all slain, and their families 
There were now and then striking views of | made prisoners, or slaves, but she, from friend- 
mountain ridges, covered with cedars, which | ship to her native tribe, was liberated eighteen 
sometimes dotted them as regularly as hills of days ago; and was provided with a small pack 





corn,—and walled with red rock precipices; and 
through which it was hard to believe the river 
passed, so utterly invisible ata little distance 
was any opening ; but the picturesque had not 
tempted apparently, any unfortunate wild ani- 
mal into these barren wastes. 

Right pleasant then at last, it was to see down 
aslightly inclined and singularly smooth plain 


two miles wide, the camp, and horses grazing | 


in a horse-shoe bend of a creek with green 
trees. 

June 18th. We hada thunder shower last 
evening: and the stream which we found with 
avery little clear cold water, soon ran boldly, 
nearly ablood red. After some half dozen miles 
winding over high prairie hills, they admitted us 
to the river meadows; but soon confined us toa 
narrow pass, which we threaded pleasantly 
enough, through cotton-woods, willows and rose 
bushes; and these now generally mark its lo- 
cality ; aud then, rather than again ascend these 
precipitous bluffs and remain among them for 
several days perhaps without grass, we forded 


of provisions, a dog to carry it, and a fire-steel ; 
(now that isa scale of out fit that would please 
the most stingy quartermaster, or travelling hus- 
band extant!) Her provisions being exhausted, 
she fell upon a military expedient,—of eating 
the * transportation” —generally oxen and mules 
with us, but the dog is quite as good; (I once 
knew a sergeant to stand three days before he 
could make up his mind to kill a favorite mule 
which he bad ridden a thousand miles: a kind of 
prejudice or instinet—often the same thing— 
which | admire.) The dog then, was killed for 
food; and some of itis still on hand; and since 
we have fed them to an amount that would be 
dangerous to a white, they have returned to the 
dog—which is certainly well singed, but rare to 
a fault—usually the case with the game course. 
If they survive such high living, they will be 
sent to-morrow to Laramie, in the charge of a 
dragoon. 

June 20th. We marched yesterday but fifteea 
miles; being greatly impeded by the stout arte- 
misias. and little hillocks of rubvish washed by 
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overflows, or flooding rains about their roots and 
stems. We passed a wonderful place, appar- 
ently a great basin, near a mile through, where 
an adventitious mass of white clay and sand, 
granitic sand-stone, trap-rock and friable con- 
glomerates,--black, yellow and grey,—had been 
the sport of rain and flood; there were all 
shapes, mathematical and fantastical; among 
ruined towers and pyramids, we passed over 
hard smooth plains, level and inclined, of a 
dazzling whiteness; which, with the infernal 
heat and dust, had quite a dizzy and bewilder- 
ing effect; there was no token, not a remin- 
iscence there, of animal or vegetable life. 
If any but a dragoon or an Indian in great 
straits, has ever been there,—or shall ever re- 
turn,—and it shall have the slightest use of a 
name,--that name I give and patent, “The 
Devil’s Adobe Yard.” 

Our progress was suddenly arrested by the un- 
fordable river, and a precipitous bluff, which was 
pronounced utterly impracticable for wagons: 
it was a nearly cubic mass of iron ore of one 
hundred feet dimension; but as it was necessary, 
we got over; and enjoyed too, a fine view of the 
Southern Mountains, and their majestic Lara- 
mie peak. The country began there to show a 
tinge of green which attracted some straggling 
buffaloes and antelopes: and there, we first saw 
a bird unknown to us, but called here we find, 
“sage-hens;” they are fine game, and probably 
a species of grouse; but they have a much longer 
tail, carried differently, aud are so large, that we 
at first mistook them for turkies. 

A poor fellow shot himself in the arm that 
afternoon, and suffered amputation. 

This morning we left our surgeon and a small 
party to return slowly to the Fort, in care of the 
wounded dragoon. 

We then crossed back to the South side of the 
river, and have had a long march; enjoying an 
unusual variety of scenery and incident. We 
were forced into the hills again, which were 
smooth, and found ourselves near the forest clad 
mountains at the South: we came down to a 
fine stream, with groves, (so beautiful for their 
rarity ;) aud here some buffaloes came dashing 
down a long slope beyond; and to the pleasure 
of this unlooked for change of scenery, was 
added the excitement of lively action; for many 
dashed off to the chase; the game took various 
directions, and ran long and with much inci- 
dent; and in this vast wild amphitheatre we 
watched them with intense interest. 

There are times thus, on the dullest march,— 
and in the dullest life elsewhere,—when, as by 
accident, a general excitement comes, as the 
sudden whirlwind when the sun is reigning with 
the calmest tyranny ; delightfully refreshiug, like 





a shower to drooping flowers, they give our souls 
new spirit and power to rise from the moral 
drought of routine and dull material life. 

But our creek had little grass; and so we as- 
cended to high hills again, while over the moun- 
tains to the Southeast rolled dark thunder clouds, 
which threw a purple,—a strange and mysterious 
light on the wild scenery; the storm seemed to 
pursue us; but suddenly in a bright gleam of 
sunshine, we looked down.upon the welcome 
river, and struck at last, the welcome road. But 
then we saw another storm, coming from the 
Northwest; and this gave us some dashing rain; 
but soon all was bright and calm again; and at 
length we were gladdened with the view of 
Deer creek, whose little forests made it doubly 
inviting. And on entering them we surprised 
two deer, which were shot as theyran. And fat 
deer they were, poor fellows! 

It is half-past nine at night. The storms, the 
labours, and the excitements of the day are over ; 
all have enjoyed the food which toil has sweet- 
ened ; all have enjoyed the soothing pipe; the 
horses graze quietly around, at the pickets; the 
camp fires burn irregularly through the woods ; 
weather-beaten troopers are grouped about them 
silently drying their fresh meat on little scaffolds 
and boughs; leafy domes supported by natural 
pillars which art has imitated, are illumed here 
and there by the fitful fire-light; some sprays of 
foliage now and then catch and throw back 
bright gleams from the solemn obscurity; the 
broad moon has risen and begins to silver some 
tree tops, which are gently stirred by the light 
airs, which waft over the deep azure the fleecy 
fragments of the shattered storm-clouds; har- 
monious now, is the tree-frog’s monotone ; in 
all this is the spirit of beautiful Repose; the true 
harmony and economy of Nature, which at night 
renovates her creations by universal sleep. 

Sleep hath its fearful dreams,—Night its 
storms,—man his passions: God over all, in all 
has wonderfully mingled Good and Evil. 





CLOUDS. 


I know not whether past the crimson zone 
Of evening, sail those ships of snow and gold — 
The beauteous clouds that seem to hover and fold 
Their wings—like birds that having all day flown 
Against the blue sky, now at set of sun 
Play for a moment gaily on their soft 
And burnished pinions, wide ; then from aloft 
Sink down below the horizon and are gone! 
I know not where they fold their shining wings 
In very truth; nor what far happy land 
They come together in—a radiant band, 
The brightest, purest of all earthly things! 
But well I know that land lies broad and fair 


Beyond the evening; Oh! thatI were there! L. 
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PINE FORK PLANTATION: 


A CHRONICLE OF OLD DAYS IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
BY PEN. INGLETON, ESQ. 


VIII. 


WHAT MASTER COMMISSIONERS WERE LIKE IN THE YEAR 
OF GRACE 1680, 


Paul was received with great cordiality by the 
Colonel and Amy, whom he saluted with a cous- 
inly kiss; to that young lady’s unconcealed dis- 
satisfaction however. Their vight adventure fur- 
nished matter for conversation for three days or 
a week, and then it was dismissed. 

A carping or envious critic might have said, 
that Paul had about him a little of the city-gen- 
tleman-in-the-country air, and that his manners 
were in strong. even intended contrast, with those 
around him. Certainly he was neither too stiff nor 
polite—which is as great a sin with many as the 
stately air—but he could not be mistaken for a 
Virginia-bred cavalier; and every word and ges- 
ture of this young gentleman seemed to say, “I 
am just from my travels—look well at me!” 

The contracted limits of our tale will not per- 
mit us to relate the occurrences of each day 
at Pine Fork: the excursions, the pleasure-par- 
ties, the visits of neighbors:—we cannot dwell 
on these phases of plantation life, though a 
true picture of that long dead race, and their 
habitudes, would present many points of interest : 
we must proceed. 

About a week after Paul's arrival, he was sit- 
ting after diuner with Jack, discussing with much 
gusto a bottle of old sherry which the departure 
of Colonel Ralph and Mistress Amy had left thei 
to enjoy in peace and quiet, when a loud noise 
was heard at the great door of the hall. 

Jack rose; and on going to the window, was 
greeted with these words, uttered in a loud and 
consequential tone of voice— 

“I demand, in the name of his Excellency, 
entrance!” 

The speaker was alittle, fussy, red-faced man, 
holding a bundle of papers in his right hand, and 
in his left a heavy riding-whip, with which he 
had been thundering at the door. He was ac- 
companied by a tall and lean gentleman, cadav- 
erous and long necked; and their horses, which 
showed signs of travel, were fastened near. 

“ Sir, | demand entrance in the name of his 
lordship, the governor.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Jack Purnell, “I see 
no difficulty.” . 

“ Hum !” said the fat commissioner. 


And they entered the mansion, and at the 
young man’s instance took their seats beside 
the table. Jack Purnell filled two bell-shaped 
glasses with sherry, and presented them; then 
as he emptied his own, 

“To his Excellency’s very good health gen- 
tlemen,” said he. 

“Hum!” said the little commissioner, as though 
distrustful of this sentiment from his host; and 
unrolling his papers, after draining with great 
gusto his glass, proceeded to say that he was 
“the master commissioner, deputed by Lord 
Culpeper to collect the fines or penalties exacted 
of every one who had countenanced that black- 
hearted rebel, Bacon.” 

One might have supposed that this character- 
ization of the boy-hero, would have produced 
much irritation in the mind of Mr. Jack Purnell, 
whose especial admiration Bacon was, and with 
whom the rebel leader was distantly connected. 
Nevertheless, no such irritation displayed itself : 
on the contrary he nodded politely. The com- 
missioner continued—* that as Colonel Ralph 
Purnell, of Pine Fork, according to the testimo- 
ny of his own letters exhibited to his Excellency 
the Governor, fell under the above category. he 
was ordered to demand of the said Ralph Pur- 
nell, Gentleman, the sum of one hundred pieces 
of eight, good and lawful money, for which he 
was prepared to give an acquittance, then and 
there.” 

“As commissioner—certainly,” said Jack with 
(to Paul) ominous politeness. 

“ A like amount of tobacco would be equally 
good,” continued the little commissioner. 

“Wait!” exclaimed Paul blandly and softly, 
“‘T am informed that the piece of eight is now 
worth six shillings.” 

* Hum!” said the commissioner. Then turn- 
ing to Jack: * I speak, I presume,” said he “to 
the son of Mr. Ralph Purnell.” 

Jack nodded. 

«Is that gentleman himself at home ?” 

“ He is not, sir,” said Jack, with great polite- 
ness. ‘I will, however, manage our matters I 
hope to your satisfaction.” 

* Well sir—to business.” 

“Pleasure before business, however, is my 
maxim, sir,” replied Jack with great politeness, 
“ wetting the lips | have always observed is a 
great aid to discussion. How like you this 
wine ?” 

‘It is old,” said the little man, licking his lips, 
“that shape of bottle is never made now.” 

*“ You might know its age from the dust and 
cobwebs. But look, here is the date—1615.” 

And Jack filled the glasses of his guest for the 
third time, with a glance at Paul, which that 





“ Hem!” said his lean companion. 


Vor. XVIHII—53 


bland young gentleman concluded not to see. 
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Why should we lengthen out this disgraceful 
proceeding on the part of the scapegrace, who 
occupies so much more than his proper place in 
our history? At half-past five in the evening 
the master commissioners of his Excellency, 
“duly empowered, etc., etc., etc.,” were in a 
state of most unseemly elation—at six very 
nearly drunk. Having thus accomplished his 
purpose, Mr. Jack Purnell slyly abstracted the 
commissioner’s book, wherein were written min- 
utes of his days labors, and wrote on a white 
leaf in the functionary’s large sprawling hand : 

“Colonel Ralph Purnell of Pine Fork—paid 
to the commissioners his penalty of one hundred 
pieces of eight, this day May 15, 1680.” 

Then sliding it back in his pocket, the young 
man called for servants to bring their horses and 
help them to mount. 

The master commissioners had totally forgot- 
ten their business, and took leave of their hosts 
with many bows and maudlin smiles. Their 
measure was not full, however, for in going 
through the pine forests, about a mile from the 
house, they were suddenly assaulted by three or 
four negroes, and cuffed, knocked, and half- 
dragged from their horses, until they were glad 
to escape at a gallop. 

They had no sooner disappeared than the two 
young men appeared from their concealment in 
the brushwood, and bursting with laughter, threw 
the servants a handful of silver. 

This exploit when it was known, acquired for 
its projectors a gratifying amount of reputation 
among the anti-royal inhabitants of the county: 
but Col. Ralph was very indignant. The day 
after a special messenger conveyed to Governor 
Culpeper the one hundred pieces of eight with 
an explanation—* the money not having been 
paid and taken afterwards by a band of Indiaus 
as the commissioners alleged.” 


IX. 
MR. MUSERAT STATES THE RESULT OF HIS REFLECTIONS. 


A few days after the scene related in the last 
chapter, Mr. Muskrat. the trapper, was seated in 
his hut, at sunset, busily engaged in weaving 
baskets of the tall marsh flag wheu he perceived 
clearly defined against the blood red sky which 
seemed to threaten a storm, the figure of Lory 
coming onward toward his habitation. 

The old man uttered a subdued “ ough!” and 
with the Indian instinct of deception, betook him- 
self with greater assiduity than ever to his la- 
bors, thus purposing to act surprise and pleasure 
on Lory’s arrival with more dramatic effect :— 


inasmuch as the young man’s eyes were bent 
upon the ground and his listiess step seemed to 
betoken profound thought or sadness. 

When his shadow fell upon the threshold, Mr. 
Muskrat rose abruptly to receive him, and press- 
ed his hands with much real affection and res- 
pect. Then pointing to a wicker chair, orna- 
mented with the skins of deer, foxes and otters, 
he said in his deep guttural tones— 

“The son of Red Hawk is sorrowful: let him 
open his breast and point his finger to the marks 
on his heart.” 

Lory sat down and resting his forehead on his 
hand made no reply. 

Muskrat groaned—that is the only word which 
comes bear expressing the sound, half of irrita- 
tion, half of grief given forth by his old lips. 
“A cloud of pine smoke has hid White Hawk 
from his friend,” he said at last; ** who has kin- 
dled the fire ?” 

‘No one,” said Lory. 

“White Hawk is sorrowful.” 

“ Sick at heart—weary.” 

“Let him tell his friend :—yes, let him talk 
with a straight tongue.” 

“He has nothing to talk about,” said Lory, 
listlessly. 

Muskrat groaned again. 

“If the old man speaks plain words to the 
White Hawk, will the White Hawk listen and 
not get red in the face?” he asked with so much 
softness, that Lory raised his head. 

“Plain words? Let him speak.” 

“The son of Red Hawk mourns?” 

“ No.” 

“Ough! A great sachem said when the sky 
was black with birds, ‘there is nothing to be 
seen ;’—but the words did not make it so.” 

‘What have I to mourn?” 

“T talked of pigeons.” 

“ Well.” 

“Where is the White Pigeon 7” 

This Lory knew well was Mr. Muskrat’s name 
for Amy. His face flushed. 

“ Beware how the White Pigeon is talked of. 
The arrow will be turned back to the hand that 
shot it.” 

‘* White Hawk is a great chief, his blood has 
run like a river in the veins of a thousand braves : 
Muskrat is nobody.” 

“ Speak.” 

** Muskrat is nobody,” continued the old In- 
dian, “but he has a round, red, very big heart 
in his breast. His heart is neither snow nor ice: 
it is not white.” 

“Speak !”’ repeated Lory. 

‘*Muskrat loves White Hawk more than his 
own father loved him.” 





this maneuvre was not of difficult performance 


“Speak not of my father!” 
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“And why not?” said the old Indian cun- 
ningly; ““he was a great Sagamore: ten tribes 
mourned when his life ran out of his breast.” 

Lory’s head sank. 

* What has Muskrat to say—let him speak.” 

“The White Pigeon,” said Muskrat, embol- 
dened, “is not white. Her heart is blacker than 
ber feathers.” 

Lory sprang up and caught Muskrat by the arm, 
with eyes that flashed fire. 

Black! does Muskrat wish to see the color 
of his blood !” ; 

“It is very old and sluggish,” said the trapper. 
“If a knife tapped at the heart, and said ‘Come 
out,’ it would not show itself.” 

Lory fell back trembling. 

* Amy,” he murmured ;—“ forgive me, Musk- 
rat: I am sick at heart.” 

The Indiau’s old wrinkled face assumed an 
expression of deep commiseration, and he press- 
ed his hand upon his heart as though to still its 
beating. 

“‘ Did the old hound,” said he, “‘ mumble with 
his toothless mouth at the dove that circled in 
the air, and pushed back the light of morning 
with her snowy breast? Did the Muskrat, bur- 
rowing in the swamp-mud, look up and see spots 
on the bright feathers of the White Pigeon? Did 
he think, that because love sharpened his old 
eyes, he could see to the end of the world ?” 

“ Muskrat loved the father—let him speak with 
a straight tongue to the son.” 

“Listen then,” said the old Indian. “Ina 
far country there was once a flower so white and 
beautiful, that no plantof the forest but loved it. 
But it loved chiefly, and above all. another gol- 
den flower which grew beside it; and often when 
the wind blew and the leaves were stirred, the 
beautiful white flower would turn to its compan- 
ion and whisper among its leaves. They lived 
thus many days, and all the plants around said, 
‘How much the white flower loves the golden 
flower there at her side.’ But one night the evil 
spirit blew into the wild wandering wind seeds 
of another flower, that needed but a single night 
to take root and grow and flourish, and rise in 
the fresh morning a full grown plant, all span- 
gled over with blooms of many colors, gay and 
flaunting, near the little white one. These many 
colors were far more beautiful, the plants all 
said, than the little golden one’s; and they said 
this so often, that the white flower soon began 
to listen to them and to turn away from the gol- 
den one, her old companion ;”’— 

Muskrat stopped to grind his jagged teeth : 
his eyes blazed with hatred and malignity. 

Lory was as pale as death. 

* Well,” he said, in a voice that could scarcely 
be heard. 


‘*The white flower before long,” continued 
Muskrat, “forgot her golden-hued friend and 
playmate through so many days; and thought 
that nothing in the wide world equalled in beauty 
the new many-colored plant, borne there upon 
the wind by the evil spirit.” 

* And what did the golden flower?” murmur- 
ed Lory. 

“The good spirit transformed them all into 
living things, and the golden flower struck his 
knife into the heart of the evil plant, and it dis- 
appeared from the earth!” cried Muskrat rising 
up with rage and hatred glowing in every mus- 
cle of his face. 

Lory covered his brow with his hand :—large 
drops of sweat rolled down his livid cheeks. 

“No,” he murmured, * the golden flower died 
of despair !” 

And rising from his seat, he said to Muskrat, 
who again crouched down and looked on him with 
profound commiseration and affection: 

* What will be will be :—it is written on bark. 
Lory has heard Muskrat with open ears, and 
his words are not yet lost on the wind. Yet the 
day is spent and nothing gained.” 

The old Indian raised his arm. 

“Let the White Hawk listen !”’ said he. 

“T hear the thunder—a storm is coming upout 
of the west.” 

“The storm is coming—with it the lightning. 
If a tree stands in the way and raises its head 
too high, what does the lightning?” 

“Go! your words are idle!” said Lory, whose 
bosom was still agitated by the suspicions in- 
atilled into him by Muskrat’s parable. 

The old man laid bis hand upon his heart :-— 
his eyes were full of tears. 

“Spirit of the great Red Hawk,” said he, 
“counsel your son !”’ 

As though in answer to the old Indian's ad- 
junction, a flash of lightning and a peal of thun- 
der gleamed and boomed across the forest. 

“He is answered !” exclaimed Muskrat; and 
thinking that no more need now be added, he 
was silent. 

Lory looked out of the window, saw the ap- 
proaching storm, and making a farewell sign to 
Muskrat, left the hut. 

Five hundred paces from the ravine, he met 
Paul and Amy walking leisurely along, and en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. The Indian’s 
eyes flashed, and a terrible expression of hatred 
crossed his brow. The arrow was rankling in 
his heart; but then he began to reason with him- 
self. Was there any foundation for Muskrat's 
allegorical tale ;—could Paul Hansford stand be- 
tween him and Amy’s affection? Could she, so 
good and kind, break his heart by withdrawing 





| from him her love and giving it to another ? 
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Just as his suspicions were at their height, and 
his misery consequently perfect, a sunbeam broke 
forth from a cloud and lit up Amy’s beautiful, 
innocent face as with a divine halo. 

“No! no!” murmured Lory; and two tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 


X. 


GUITAR AND BANJO. 


As though nature desired to inspire with con- 
fidence and hope the mind of the poor Indian boy, 
the storm which had threatened to burst with tor- 
rents of rain, passed off to the southward with a 
few heavy drops, and the sun, poised on the west- 
ern belt of pines, shone forth with new joy and 
splendor. The trees glittered with rain drops, 
the grass was greener and more fresh, the little 
rivulets danced along in the crimson sunset-light 
with new merriment and glee. 

Amy saw Lory and beckoned to him to come 
and join them. The Indian slowly drew near. 

“Why, Lory,” said Amy, in her clear, cheer- 
ful voice. “ what makes you so pale ?” 

“Iudeed, sir, you look unwell,” said Paul, 
blandly and with much courtesy. 

Lory replied in an agitated voice that he had 
been a little unwell; was now better: and Amy 
immediately expressed great concern. A closer 
observer than Lory, might have observed a sly 
glance at Paul now and then, as she inquired 
with warm and affectionate sclicitude after Lo- 
ry’s ailment; and to say the truth, that gentle- 
man could not conceal his annoyance. He be- 
came suddenly dumb, or answered snappisbly. 
This extraordinary circumstance may possibly 
be explained on the hypothesis that Mr. Paul 
had already been affected by the young girl's 
bright eyes; and in further explanation it may 
here be added. that Paul was a firm believer in 
the caprices of womankind, aud could not deny 
that Lory had in him much to attract. 

He however entirely recovered his equanimity 
by the time they arrived at Pine Fork, which 
was about twilight; and Lory—poor, simple, 
confiding Lory—had nearly banished every word 
of Mr. Muskrat’s from his mind. They found 
there Miss Mary Jones, who having ridden out 
with Jack, had taken refuge there from the 
threatened storm. The Colonel was also seated 
on the portico, whose lattice-work was covered 
with flowery vines, and quietly smoked his long- 
stemmed pipe. 

“Ah, there comes Paul.” said Jack; “the 
good Paul, the excellent Paul.—St. Paul, in a 
word: is it really true that you have fought 





against the wild bests at Ephesus. my friend ?” 

* Ah, cousin Jack, still joking I see.” 

‘Or have you only contended for ladies’ fa- 
vors in courtly drawing rooms? Speak up, un- 
sophisticated Saint, and give usa little seandal.” 

‘Mr. Purnell,” said Miss May Jones, * has 
been plaguing me all the evening, and now, I sup- 
pose, having another object, will suffer me to 
drop into a little obscurity.” 

«* Well come and talk to me, May,”’ said Col- 
ovel Ralph, “if these fine foppish gallants amuse 
themselves at your expense, you shall find in me 
arespectful and courtly cavalier—especially if 
you will read me this passage from Stanley.” 

“Stanley!” exclaimed Paul, with polite as- 
tonishment; “is it possible, uncle Ralph, that 
his poems have—(reached this outlandish place, 
he was about to say, but added instead,)—ex- 
tended the name of their author to Virginia?” 

“See now! What a conceited fellow is this 
Paul! ‘To Virginia,’ forsooth, and ‘is it possi- 
ble,’ indeed! On my honor, these dogs will 
make it necessary for me to repeat my favorite 
passage from Richard III., in order to convince 
them that Master William Shakspeare’s works 
have reached this terra incognita.” 

Paul apologised gracefully. Jack challenged 
the old gentleman to repeat the passage in ques- 
tion, and on Colonel Ralph’s attempt and failure, 
took him very seriously to task for setting young 
men like themselves so bad an example of de- 
ception. 

“What!” said Paul, smilingly glancing over 
the volume of poems, “all my old favorites! I 
forgot to say, uncle Ralph, that I know old Tom 
Stavley perfectly well, and have often heard him 
repeat these lines here. And ah! yes! these have 
been arranged to music and sung with great ap- 
plause.” 

* Do you know the air?” asked Jack. 

“* Why—why now—yes;—at one time,”’—hesi- 
tated Mr. Paul, and making a strong effort to 
blush. / 

Of course he was importuned to play, and at 
last reluctantly consented, and dispatched a ser- 
vant to his chamber for his guitar, with which he 
had already enlivened the monotony of Pine 
Forkian existence. 

* Attend now, ladies,” said Jack; “consider 
that Paul has been imported, or exported from 
London to the Colony, expressly to give us an 
idea of life in the great city. No simpering 
now, my dear fellow.” 

‘Don’t mind him, cousin Paul,” said Amy, 
‘he is'nt worth attention.” 

Jack would have made some reply, no doubt, 
to this hostile manifesto on the part of his * un- 
feeling sister,” as he was accustomed to call her, 
but at that moment the guitar arrived. 
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“If you could forget you are in the Colonies 
now, Paul,” said he, ** and imagine Amy here, 
instead of a very plain and ordinary looking 
country girl, (here the young man dodged to 
avoid a buffet from his sister,) if you could fancy 
her a Whitehall beauty with corkscrew curls, 
lovelock on forehead, etc., ete”— 

“Oh, Mr. Purnell!** exclaimed Miss Mary. 

“Don’t mind him, cousin Paul,” repeated 
Amy, “if he could play himself, he would not 
abuse you so.” 

This observation from Amy, seemed to sug- 
gest an idea to Mr. Jack Purnell. He declared 
his unwillingness to listen to “ that ridiculous 
love song,” and leaving the company entered the 
mansion just as Mr. Paul\Hansford commenced. 
Paul’s voice, naturally clear and melodious, had 
been highly trained: he had in fact expended 
much time and labor-on the art of playing the 
guitar and accompanying the music; and the 
song which he now sung for the entertainment 
of the company, was remarkably sweet and 
plaintive in the words and the air. These 
were the words: 


** When, cruel fair one, I am slain 
By thy disdain, 
And as a trophy of thy scorn 
To some old tomb am borne, 
Thy fetters must their power bequeath 
To those of Death! 


“ But if cold earth or marble must 
Conceal my dust; 
Whilst hid in some dark ruin, I 
Dumb and forgotten lie, 
The pride of all thy victory 
Will sleep with me. 


“ And they who would attest thy glory, 

Will or forget or not believe thy story! 

Then to increase their triumph let me rest, 
Since by thine eyes slain! buried in thy breast!” 


No sooner had this madrigal ended, and the 
last vibrations of the guitar died away, than the 
strain was taken up by that unconscionable Mr. 
Jack Purnell, who holding in his hands an im- 
mense banjo, and playing thereon with all the ne- 
gro contortions—rolling his eyes, swaying about 
and patting his foot—gave utterance to a planta- 
tion song very popular at that day, and revived 
in these latter years with slight modifications, 
under the title of * Uncle Ned.” 

An overwhelming burst of laughter greeted 
this parody on Mr. Paul's performance, and Col- 
onel Ralph declared that the banjo was infinitely 
the best of the two; observing further that these 
foreign guitars and notions were a disgrace to 
the rising generation. 

“* Now there is Lory, who plays like a master 
on a master instrumeut—a good old Virginia fid- 


fiddie, Lory ?” he asked of the Indian, who in 
an obscure corner sat silent and motionless. 

* The sound has gone away from it; but Lory 
will speak to his father plainly. It only cries 
when I play, and it distresses him—me.” 

‘The viol—fiddle I mean, Uncle Ralph,” said 
Paul, smiling, “is certainly a finer instrument 
than the guitar; but then there is a softness, a 
melody about the guitar—when well played, of 
course,” added Paul, with some conceit, * that 
is possessed by’’— 

‘* Nothing but the tamborine,” observed Jack, 
“ you are right.” 

* Miss May am I not horribly treated here!’ 
exclaimed Paul, moving to the side of May Jones; 
and there until tea time that young gentleman 
remained, engaged in the most confidential—at 
times it seemed the most tender—conversation ; 
Miss Amy Purnell having been forgotten so com- 
pletely by Mr. Paul, that he was apparently 
unconscious of her presence. Amy lost her self- 
command—fretted—pouted—stole bad-humored 
glances at May Jonesand Paul. Stillthey went 
on murmuring confidentially; and when supper 
was ready Paul led in May, and then as though 
waking to a sense of the impropriety of leaving 
Amy to Jack, apologised. 

Amy pouted and grew angry. Lory saw the 
expression of her face, and murmured, ** Musk- 
rat has sharp eyes: they have seen what does 
not exist: he dreamed. To the Great Spirit 
Lory trusts all. He is nothing.” 





ao 


XI. 


HOW IN HIS WANDERINGS, HIS EXCELLENCY, LORD CUL~ 
PEPER CAME TO PINE FORK PLANTATION, 


After a while it seemed to Lory, that some- 
thing unusual was going on at Pine Fork. All 
the young ladies for ten miles around would flock 
in on certain days, betake themselves to Amy's 
bedchamber, and there for hour after hour, keep 
up a coutinuous humming, as though a thousand 
bees were peut up and making vain efforts to 
issue forth. There was much sending to James- 
town for stuffs, trinkets, and a variety of little 
matters, used on occasions of rural celebration, 
(sold by Mr. William Matys of that ilk,) and 
everything seemed to indicate that a grand fes- 
tival of some sort was on the tapis. Moreover, 
certain obscure allusions, (very obscure to Lory) 
were observed to make mistress Amy either blush 
or laugh, whereas it seemed to Lory that there 
really was nothing whatsoever in these allusions 
either of an embarrassing or amusing nature. 

Several times Lory asked innocently for some 





dle—violin you call it I suppose. Where's your 


explanation of these matters—for the Indian 
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Was the simplest creature in the world ;—and 
strange to say, he found himself laughed at most 
unmercifully. But Amy never joined in this 
laughter. It seemed even that many of these 
sallies irritated her against those who made Lory 
their laughing-stock : and once or twice, after 
gazing long and musingly on the [ndian’s open, 
ingenuous countenance, traces of tears had been 
discovered on her cheeks. 

During all these arrangings and mysterious 
preparations, Mr. Paul Hansford was absent from 
Pine Fork; but it was currently reported that 
this absence was only temporary, and each day 
he was expected to make his appearance again. 

So days passed at Pine Fork, when one even- 
ing that establishment was honored with the 
presence of a distinguished guest. 

Colonel Ralph was perusing that same “ Vir- 
ginia Gazette,” which at the commencement of 
our brief chronicle the reader has seen treated 
so ignominiously, when Jack putting his head in 
at the open window, informed him that a visitor 
was coming up the avenue. 

“Who?” asked Colonel Ralph. 

“ His Excellency, sir.” 

“Lord Culpeper?” 

* Himself.” 

“Then he is welcome,” said the old gentle- 
man, rising “for that heavy cloud forebodes a 
storm.” 

“ To say nothing of this nice pattering,” said 
Jack, pointing to the leaves of a large elm which 
glistened with rain drops. 

“Where is the Governor ?” 

«* Listen—or rather look.” 

In fact, the footfalls of a horse were at that 
moment distinctly heard, and the next moment 
a cavalier, covered with dust and bending in his 
saddle from weariness, issued at full gallop from 
a bend in the avenue, which had for a minute 
concealed him, and entering the gate, drew up 
with a sudden pull which threw his animal on its 
haunches. 

‘Welcome, your Excellency,” said Colonel 
Ralph, with stately, but perfect courtesy. “Here 
Tom! Cato! take Lord Culpeper’s horse.” 

* Ah!” stammered his Excellency, at sight of 
Sack, whose face was evidently not unknown to! 
him, * 1 am—this is—Mr. Purnell, I believe!” 

« Of Pine Fork, my lord—at your service, I 
need not assure you, wholly.” 

The Governor was not a man to continue em- 
harrassed long, in whatever situation he might 
be placed. He bowed low, and dismounting, 
was marshalled through the old antler-and-wea- 
pon-hung hall, between a double line of respect- 
ful and attentive negroes, to the guest chamber. 


” 


” 


plained how he had been hunting, had been sep- 
arated from the company, lost his way, and see- 
ing a storm coming, betaken himself to the first 
shelter that presented itself,—* which he was re- 
joiced to know was the residence of a gentle- 
man so brave and courteous as Mr. Ralph Pur- 
nell.” 

His Excellency, Lord Culpeper, was in one 
particular a notable man. It was well known that 
he took all advantages, had an eye to his own 
personal matters everywhere and at all times, 
and used this exaggerated courtesy and bland- 
ness just as he would have made use of any other 
agent of success. But spite of all this—spite of 
the fact that he was notoriously insincere, so per- 
fect was his acting, so winning his noble and dig- 
nified amenity of manner, that once in his pres- 
ence, all evil reports were forgotten, or set down 
as calumny. His influence, too, was not that of 
Governor, man in power, but simply of the indi- 
vidual. 

That sharp-sighted, and, (in his own estima- 
tion,) incredulously hard-hearted young man, Mr. 
Jack Purnell, was completely deceived; and 
when his Excellency, with that noble and pro- 
foundly respectful amenity for which he was fa- 
mous, led mistress Amy to the supper table, she 
too began to think that * perhaps papa had done 
‘Lord Culpeper injustice all this time.” Thus 
were these two young people won over by his 
Excellency. 

Colonel Ralph was not quite so deeply im- 
pressed by his lordship’s blandness—and it was 
evident that the Governor “laid himself out,” as 
we say in our time, to conciliate his host. To 
all Colonel Ralph replied with the same stately 
but perfect courtesy we mentioned: the true 
courtesy of the old English, (who was also the 
Old Virginia) gentleman, which he could and 
did practise toward enemies even, when those 
enemies were in the relation of guests to him. 

After supper the household, accompanied by 
their guest, betook themselves to the portico to 
enjoy the delightful breeze of the fair June 
evening. 

“What a noble landscape!” exclaimed his 
Excellency gazing on the waving hills and the 
glancing stream which shone in the double light 
of the sunset and the rising moon. “On the 
honor of a gentleman, sir,” he added, turning to 
his host, “I am almost tempted to set forth to- 
night, weary as Lam, on my return. Romantic, 
you perceive, Miss Purnell !” 

To his astonishmeut, Amy took scarcely any 
notice of this address. She was straining her 
eyes toward the end of the avenue, and in a mo- 
ment a traveller rapidly approaching made his 





Thence he reappeared in half an hour much 


appearance. It was Paul, and in ten minutes 


renovated and refreshed, and in a few wordsex-|he had drawn up, dismounted, saluted his Ex- 
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cellency blandly, and shook hands with the fam- , 





“But I must have a guide: so far, my dear 


ily. Amy blushed; and looked round to find if | friend, I shall tax your kindness.” 


any eyes were fixed upon her. No one looked 


“TI will be your guide,” said a voice behind 


at her, and as Lory was out somewhere buntiug, | him, soft and measured. 


his quick-sighted eyes, so often bent upon her 
face, were not to be feared. 

“ You had a pleasant ride, Mr. Hansford ?” 

“ Yes, your Excellency: very,” 

« I told my dear host but now,” contiuued the 
Governor, ‘that I felt almost a desire, weary as 
I am, to set forth for Jamestown.” 

“And I was about to reply, my lord,” said 
Colonel Ralph, “that it would forever destroy 
my reputation for courtesy, were I to allow you 
to leave Pine Fork to-night. I cannot.” 

“ Well, be itso. That iam heartily welcome, 
sir, I feel assured.”’ 

“Your lordship will always find that wel- 
come—with all your followers.” 

* Are master commissioners included ?” asked 
the Governor, with a pleasant smile. 

** Ah, you have not forgotten that freak of the 
boys. Jack is a sad dog! asad dog !” 

“Your Excellency should have been here,” 
said Paul blandly, thus strongly coutrasting his 
manner with his words; **the master commis- 
sioners absolutely disgraced themselves.” 

“Disgraced themselves! Is it so, Mr. Pur- 
nell ?” 

“They were drunk,” said Jack with great 
conciseness. | 

“Your Excellency would have enjoyed it 
rarely,” said Paul. 

“ Enjoyed it?” asked Jack. 

“Certainly. Ah! my lord, they do not know 
what times we had in London. You recollect 
when the Mohocks”— 

“Bah!” said his Excellency with a warning 
look to Paul, * London is London, my dear sir: 
we are now in the Colony of Virginia. 

“ True,” said Colonel Ralph, who understood 
this look perfectly ; ‘“‘ were it England, you would 
have better roads.” 

“ Which reminds me to ask you if your high- 
ways here are good after rains?” 

“Why does your Excellency ask !” 

“T must set out to-morrow.” 

“Surely you will not terminate your visit so 
abruptly, my lord.” 

“ Necessity, my dear sir,” said his Excellency, 
“a thousand matters call me.” 

‘Well, if your visit must be so short, let it so 
be. At what hour in the morning will your lord- 
ship have my coach?” 

“One moment, my dearhost. Pardon me. I 
cannot cause you that inconvenience. 
I prefer much my horse.” 





The Governor turned suddenly. 
“Oh, Mr. —,” he stammered. 
“Yes.” said Lory, gravely, “I see I am not 


forgotten, sir.” 


* Forgotten, my young friend,” said Lord Cul- 
peper. resting his hand kindly on Lory’s shoulder, 
‘your's is too handsome a face to forget. Lac- 
cept your kind offer with gratitude.” 

Lory sat down in a retired corner, to rest after 
his hunt, and bent his sad, happy eyes on Amy, 
who stood now in the moonlight. ‘No! no! 
he dreamed !” the Indian murmured. 


XII. 
HOW THE “PIECE OF EIGHT’? WAS LOWERED TO ITS 
ORIGINAL VALUE, AND HOW THE PROCLAMATION 


WORKED. 


Early on the next morning the Governor, reso- 


lutely refusing to remain longer at Pine Fork, 


on the ground that were he to tarry longer he 
would never leave it, set out with Lory for James- 
town. The old family coach with its six su- 
perb bay horses, with their long sweeping tails 
and sleek coats, stood at the door, but the Gov- 
ernor declared his preference for riding on horse- 
back; and so they set forth—his Excellency with 
a profusion of bows and smiles, Lory with a long, 
loving look at Amy. 
For on that morning, as he walked out early, 
he had met the young girl in the garden, and 
they had a very happy talk: and Amy had been 
sodearand kind to him—seemed even to love him 
better than she had before—poor Lory !—and 
had uttered so many svft, tender words, which 
echoed still in his great trusting heart! Finally 
she had put her little white hand in his, and 
smiling sweetly, said, **Come back soon, dear 
Lory.” How kind those words! how he heard 
them still, and how the air seemed full of them. 
Poor Lory! 

The Indian was aroused from his reverie by 
Lord Culpeper. 

** We have met before,” he said, glancing side- 
ways at the young man. 

“Yes,” said Lory, iu his mild voice, “I have 
again another matter, sir.” 

“A matter of importance ?” 

“To many: one above all.” 

“Is that one myself,” asked his Excellency 


Besides, | with a smile. 


“Oh, no! but you have some concern with it 





“You will ride on horseback ?—and on a road | certainly.” 


you) have not travelled ?” 


“Whatis it? Speak.” 
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Lory took from his breast the letter delivered 
to him by Muskrat, on the day our tale com- 
menced. 

“It is found in this,” he said, * Lory would 
have travelled from the forests to the Town, in 
another day, but all is done.” 

“May the fiend seize me!” said Lord Cul- 
peper pleasantly, “if I can make aught sensi- 
ble of this jargon.” 

“It is bad language,” said Lory, “ but it means 
the Brown Otter.” 

“What! the rascal who attempted to fire 
Jamestown, and burn us all to ashes?” 

Lory’s head moved affirmatively. 

“Cursed Tuscarora,” said the Governor, in- 
differently; ‘of course he is a dead man.” 

‘*T am a Tuscarora,” said Lory proudly, and 
with a haughty glance. 

“The devil! You a Tuscarora! 
offence, my young friend.” 

“We are poor; do not tread upon us.” 

“ Well,“ said the Governor, who was some- 
what wearied with this, to him, exaggerated par- 
tisanship, “‘ you spoke of the Otter.” 

‘He is a great brave.” 

“ There is not much of the brave in him now.” 

“ How ao?” asked the Indian. 

“ He is ironed, and naught but bread and wa- 
ter is allowed him. Had he not been sentenced 
to be hung—reprieved now until the first day of 
August—he would have received the legal num- 
ber of lashes to be given daily.” 

Lory’s haughty eye flashed. 

“‘ Does the Governor of the pale faces wish to 
fill the Indian’s head with blood !” 

Lord Culpeper positively started at these in- 
dignant words. 

‘*May all the devils seize me!” he replied, 
somewhat moved from his propriety, “if I re- 
collected that you were a Tuscarora equally with 
Brown Otter. I'll not offend any man for naught, 
much less you, my dear friend. Come! come! 
we'll make up.” 

“Lory has not quarrelled,” the Indian said, in- 
differently, ‘‘he is the Brown Otter’s friend.” 

“The Otter had better far make his peace with 
his only available friend, the Great Spirit.” 

Lory perfectly well understood that his Excel- 
lency had commenced bargaining. 

* Yet the Black Crow was pardoned.” 

“True—true. But then you were so anxious 
for his pardon, my friend, (those furs by-the-by 
were magnificent!) and your present so movingly 
made; and considering again that his crime was 
only manslaughter” — 

“The Brown Otter has not killed.” 

** He has attempted to fire.” 

“He was unfortunate. An evil spirit came 
and whispered in his ear.” 


Well, no 
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“If he had succeeeded where would James. 
town now be ?” 

“He was mad.” 

“Ah, you Indians are persuasive talkers ;— 
and you wish a pardon, my dear friend, eh ?” 
asked his Excellency. 

“ Yes,” said Lory. 

“Immediately ?” 

“ At once.” 

“‘ But remember he is sentenced—to die on the 
first day of August.” 

“ He will not die,” said Lory. 

“Will not?” said his Excellency, affecting 
much amusemeut at the Indian’s abrupt tone :— 
abrupt, for Lory was becoming weary, knowing 
from experience the certain result; “and pray 
why will he escape death?” 

“ Because the life of a poor Indian is far less 
than two hundred big new coins—two hundred 
pieces of eight.” 

“ Two hundred ?” 

Lory nodded and added, “Or one hundred 
beaver furs.” 

“One hundred ?” 

** Good ones,” said Lory. 

“ Hum !” quoth his Excellency. 

‘“‘ He is then free when the furs come ?” 

“* Why, it is a man’s life, my friend.” 

“A poor Indian’s. Well, Lory will offer more. 
We offer for the Brown Otter two hundred and 
fifty pieces of eight.” 

“I was just thinking, my dear friend,” said 
his Excellency, with great blandness, “ that after 
all there were extenuating circumstances in the 
ease of the Otter. I promise you to examine 
closely into those circumstances. As to your 
present I accept it, and I do not fear any fail- 
ure on your part.” 

“The money or the furs shall reach you by a 
sure hand.” 

“I'll take it out in furs.” 

Lory nodded. 

* The two hundred and fifty pieces of eight,” 
he said, “each at six shillings” — 

The Governor sighed. 

“]T amsorry, my friend,” he said, “but this is 
no longer so. Five shillings! five shillings is 
hereafter the value of that coin. Miserable! it 
would not pass at its proclamation value. I was 
compelled to lower it again.” 

The true and only reason for Lord Culpeper’s 
proclamation, again lowering the value of the 
coin to five shillings, was simply and purely 
the fact that his own salary was about to be paid, 
and he would have been compelled of course to 
receive the piece of eightatits fictitious over value. 
We need not follow this conversation further. 
The Indian knew what *‘ examining into exten- 
uating circumstances” meant, and his Excellescy 
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knew that he knewit. ‘There the subject dropped. 

The matter being concluded satisfactorily, 
Lord Culpeper blandly turned the conversa- 
tion; and so they went swiftly, side by side, on 
their fleet and spirited animals, toward * James 
City,” where the inhabitants were no doubt anx- 
iously awaiting his Excellency’s return. In the 
minds of many the fact was not at all clear 
that some wandering Tuscarora had not taken a 
faney to his lordship’s scalp. 


XII. 
THE SHIPWRECK OF a HIGH HEART. 


Having piloted Lord Culpeper toa certain Mr. 
Jacob Randall's, where they spent the night, and 
from which Jamestown was visible in the dis- 
tance, Lory bade the Governor farewell, and at six 
in the morning, set out oa his return to Pine 
Fork. 

The character of the Indian was of that fine 
sensitive nature, that he was for the most part 
sorrowful or happy without the faintest realized 
foundation. Was he sunk in a dreamy melan- 
choly’!—he could give no reason for it. Was 
he as happy as a lark in the bright morn- 
ing when spurning the dull earth all heaven 
opeus before it!—he could assign no cause for 
it. But, on this occasion, he knew well why 
his heart beat fast, and his eyes filled with hap- 
py tears: Amy had returned to her old affec- 
tionate ways, and loved him. 

He could not doubt it: the whole world whis- 
pered it, or confirmed it, rather. The blue sky 
spreading over him in one wide unbroken canopy, 
lit by the first golden beams of the rising sun; 
the forest trees making the soft air redolent of 
tender leaves, and rocking on their tops a thous- 
and singing birds; the ancient immemorial ponds 
that slept like islands in a sea of verdure, sup- 
porting myriads of lazy lilies, and glassing on 
their surfaces the old enormous pines, whose 
tops glowed in the beautiful morning; the bright- 
finned fish, that stirred the limpid water, or 
darted, at the Indian’s approach, beneath the 
broad-leafed flags; the hare, that flitted across 
his path ; the turkey, that, hidden in the copse, 
searcely displaced the silence with his stilly 
croak ; the deer, that passed at distant openings 
like shadows; the hawk, that fanned the blue 
air with his tireless wing; the crow. that flew 
croaking, on his black flapping pinions; the 
woodpecker, that was drumming near, on the 
dead top of some old tree, and tired of this at 
last, flew, fighting with his fellows :—all, to Lory, 
were the living proofs that Amy loved him, for 
they seemed so happy. 


Vou. XVITI—54 





The Indian was above suspicion: he could not 
watch, and doubt, and spy out all about the one 
he loved. His was one of those natures which 
lean blindly and passionately on an object, and 
will notdoubt. There was something ridiculous, 
laughable in this blind confidence of the Indian 
boy; this ignorance of a fact which stared the 
whole (Pine Fork) world in the face, some per- 
sons will say. But there is nothing ridiculous 
in tragedy :—we do not laugh at Othello. 

Lory rode so well, that he arrived at Pine Fork 
at ten o'clock at night, his pony foaming and he 
himself weary. Just as he reached the bottom 
of the long slope which led to the mansion, a 
black shadow rose up from the brushwood, and 
stood in the path. He drew his long hunting 
knife, and reined up, suddenly. 

‘* White Hawk is not an owl,” said the voice 
of Muskrat, * his eye is the eagle's.” 

Lory observed a tremor in the old man’s voice 
which he could not understand. 

“Muskrat has wandered from his stream,” 
said he, “is he not afraid that harm will come to 
him?” 

Muskrat laughed savagely. 

“He has sharpclaws: he will tear his enemies : 
let them come.” 

** Why are you here?” 

The old Indian muttered something. 

“Speak!” 

Muskrat seemed to struggle with himself: at 
last he said : 


“Let White Hawk come with Muskrat to- 
night: a star will fall and strike him in the big 
house.” 

“Your words are idle.” 

The old man laid his hand on his arm. 

“Do not go to-night to the big house,” he 
said earnestly, “I see a red pool of blood in the 
sky above it. Beware.” 

Lory smiled, 

‘Muskrat is burt by the moon!” said he, 
“the stars have talked wrong to him. Go; 
the day is done, and it is time to sleep.” 

The old Indian seemed to struggle violently 
with his own thoughts : he muttered, gesticulated, 
pondered, then started on, looking again at 
Lory. At last he released the young mau's 
arm and falling back : 

“Go!” he said, in a savage and exulting 
voice “it is written on bark!” 

Lory touched the pony with his heel, and went 
on silently through the shadow. At the gate he 
dismounted and continued his way on foot 
through the shrubbery. He reached the portico, 
and was about to pass in with the silent cat-liké 
tread of the Indian hunter, when turning his 
eyes, they met a sight which made his arm fall 
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powerless, and sent the blood to his heart like 
a flood of fire. 

A sort of hiss issued from his pallid lips. and 
he trembled like a leaf in the wind : then his face 
from dead pale, became crimson with passion, 
and drawing his knife, he bounded forward with 
a furious shout. 

Amy started with an affrighted cry from Paul 
Hansford's arins, where she had lain, her head 
upon his breast. 

The Indian uttered no distinct words: he 
threw himself upon Paul with his long hunting 
knife, and struck at his heart. 

Just, however, as he reached the spot, and just 
as the weapon, directed with unerring precision, 
was about to plunge itself into the young man’s 
bosom, the Indian’s foot slipped. The conse- 
quence was, that it was buried in the wooden 
seat, where it remained imbedded. 

Paul rose in absolute horror : Amy, with terror 
in every feature. Then understanding at once 
the whole, she threw herself between the two 
men, and with pallid lips and trembling limbs, 
muttered some incoherent words. But there 
was no longer any fear of Lory : the animal pre- 
dominated in his nature for a moment only: his 
eyes no longer gleamed with rage and ferocity : 
—there was nothing in them but despair. 

With heaving bosom and trembling lips, he 


bent a long fixed look upon the young girl of 


mingled grief and despair, placed his hand on 
his heart. and turned away—his brain reeling. 
Amy fainted ; and when she had again revived, 
learned that he was gone. In fact, the bright- 


bladed knife, which remained firmly fixed in the 


wood-work, was the only evidence to her, that all 
this scene was not some wild and unnatural 
dream. 


The Indian had retraced his steps toward the 
forest, his head turning round, and almost stag- 
All was over for him: all 


He 
mounted his pony, he knew not how ; and letting 


The lit- 
tle animal, as though knowing his master's wish, 


gering in his gait. 
was gone: what was he—where was he? 


the rein fall on his neck, bent forward. 


set forward into the forest at full speed. 


All around him seemed to the Indian at that 
Noth- 
The tree tops seemed to swim 
in the moonlight which just tipped the loft- 
iest boughs; the stars seemed so many laughing 
eyes, the bushes and young pines assumed the 


moment, the merest phantasmagoria. 
ing was real. 


shapes of fiends, or mocking wood-demons, who 


with large axes on their shoulders, were coming 
forward, to clutch him with their long. sharp- 
clawed hands, and bear him away into the depths 


of night. 


Then his agonized brain returned to the scene 
he had just witnessed; and his heart was again 
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on fire. Amy untrue! Amy love any one but 
him! Amy, his hope, his love! his life! Was it 


not the veriest feverish dream which clung to his 
nuinbed senses and made him imagine that this 
thing could be real! Amy false in her words— 
with her soft, sweet voice: false in her looks and 
smiles—with those large, tender eyes, and inno- 
ceut lips: false in everything; and he had so 
long worshipped her! The Indian’s brain tot- 
tered. He could not weep: he had no tears. 
The fire in his heart dried up all, and seemed to 
scorch him. 

The pony, left without guidance, had taken 
the cross road leading toward the hut of the trap- 
per. Lory knew nothing of the road: he was 
sensible of nothing but a fire in his head, and 
what seemed ice upon his heart. He put his 
hand to his forehead, and tried to dispel what 
appeared to him to be a mist floating across 
them, and obscuring every object. 

A hundred paces further, he reeled in his sad- 
dle, and overcome by vertigo, fell forward, not 
however, from his seat. The pony was sudden- 
ly checked by a vigorous hand, and the young 
man’s fainting form was received by the trapper 
Muskrat, whose whole frame quivered with con- 
suming rage : 

«Wo, wo to them!” he groaned, “ they have 
killed my child!” 


XIV. 


BEFORE THEM GO THE MERRY MINSTRELSY. 


We refrain from any attempt to describe the 
state into which the whole household at Pine 
Fork were thrown by the incident just related. 
Mr. Paul's nerves did not recover from the shock 
for days; and still that gentleman was by no 
means deficient in the universal characteristic of 
cavaliers at that day—personal courage ;—not in 
the least. Had it been a question of his willing- 
ness to repair to ove of the secluded haunts pro- 
vided for that purpose in London, on some fine 
morning, and there, sword in hand, stand face to 
face, in fair combat, with any one, it is certain 
that Mr. Paul Hansford would cheerfully have 
consented. That was civilized fighting, and ne- 
cessary in a community where the sword was 
looked upon as the best, surest, and above all, 
the most fashionable arbiter. But to be attacked 
by a wild Indian like his rival, (Paul had now 
learned all.) to defend himself from an infuriated 
tiger; a man who sprung upon him noawares 
with a long, deadly knife—ough !—this was the 
shock to the nerves of Mr. Paul Hansford. 
Colonel Ralph said nothing: would allow no 
one to speak of the Indian. He felt it necessa- 
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ry that he should, as the director of his houshold. 
suppress these tumultuous passions. Amy re- 
mained in her room for several days, Jack be- 
came uncommonly serious, and Paul was moody. 

All this, however, in a few weeks. wore away, 
and the day drew near for Amy's marriage. At 
Jast that joyful day arrived, and all again was 
bright and cheerful: Amy smiling aud happy. 
the Colonel good-humored, Mr. Paul bland, and 
Mr. Jack Purnell at his customary antics. 

A festival, especially a wedding party, in Vir- 
ginia. is a merry and hearty affair, where all are 
expected to act as seems fit to them, and enjoy 
themselves as much as possible, in every manner 
possible. These occasions were signalized once 
in a different manner, doubtless, than at present; 
but even to-day, when a wedding comes round 
in one of our old country-houses, there is much 
to remind you of the * good old times : ”—those 
mythical times, which ever fly us, never are the 
present ;—and, by the very contrast, throw you 
back from our own pushing, mercantile age, to 
former days :—days when three times as many 
guests were invited as the house could lodge, 
even when sofas, mats, and lounges were put 
in requisition: —when be who laughed the loud- 
est was the worthiest mau—and *‘ strong heads,” 
boasting of their deeds of prowess on many a 
well contested field, went home reeling, and 
could do no business for a week. 


Amy’s wedding wasa merry one, as might have 
been expected. All the neighborhood for thirty 
miles around were preseut, and the noise of car- 
riage wheels and hoofs, was, for a time, almost 
stunning. 


The appearance of the bride at the door of 
her chamber, with her attendant bridesmaids, was 
signalized by old Rosin, as had been arranged, 
with merriest music. The old man stood 
at the entrance of the hall, which had been 
arranged and re-arranged day after day for the 
occasion, having behind him a crowd of shining 
faces, black as though carved from ebony, and 
instinct with broad-grinning joy. The group so 
placed, was in itself a picture--though from the 
English appearance of the vast antler-hung hall, 
(around whose ornaments of guns, and spears, 
and pictures, flowers were wreathed iu profu- 
sion,) there was some incongruity ia those ebou 
faces. No sooner had the bride, as we have 
said, made her appearance, than Rosin, holding 
in his powerful grasp an old fiddle, struck up a 
martial and triumphant tune, and nodding vigo- 
rously, with rolling eyes, and swaying gait. pre- 
ceded her into the great dining room, followed 
by the, as yet, silent fiddlers of less note. 


This was the signal, and through the crowd of 


hum ran, and spread itself—a murmur of rejoic- 
ing. 

Then the bride appeared, clad in white satin, 
and blazing with the old family jewels. In her 
hair, she wore a snowy rose-bud, and the whis- 
pered commentary on every side, was that 
Amy had never * looked so pretty.” Paul him- 
self was radiant. 

After the ceremony, came the dancing and 
feasting : the din of voices; the merry laughter; 
the rejoicing inso many ways appropriate to and 
customary at weddings everywhere. It is not 
necessary that we should describe the scene. 
We could not if we wished to. 

Amy was going through that storm of kisses 
which must be endured by every bride, when she 
heard a visitor say: 

“Where is the young Indian?” 

“Why dead, of course !"" was the reply. 

Amy shuddered and turned round. 

“ Did you--say Lory was—dead ?” she mur- 
mured, turning pale. 

The * wedding guest” with great surprise at 
the young girl’s emotion, replied : 

“Oh, no! Only that since he was not here he 
could'nt be alive, you know, Miss Amy! They 
said he was very much devoted to you.” 

Amy turned away from the speaker. Her 
heart was suddenly oppressed: she felt that while 
she was happy, Lory was most unhappy. Paul 
saw her emotion, and exerted himself to dissi- 
pate it; and finally succeeded. Carried away 
by the mirth and joyful uproar around her, she 
suffered her thoughts to dwell only on the pre- 
sent scene. When the recollection of Lory 
crossed her, she banished it; and soon it did not 
return. 


XV. 
HAWK HOLLOW. 


Heavy clouds piled up above the sunset, be- 
tokened that a storm was about to burst upou 
Hawk Hollow. 

At the door of his cabin, the Indian Muskrat 
stood, or rather crouched, resting one hand on 
the window sill, and snuffing like a deer, the odor 
of the coming storm. ‘The air became dark and 
close, the sun blazed behind the black clouds, 
and a strong, cool wind, arose and fell, aud came 
in gusts against the tree tops, and died away in 
the moauing forest. Muskrat looked around 
him despairingly, and sank upon the rude seat at 
the door of his humble cabin. 

Then covering his face with his hands, he gave 
himself up to thought, seeming to sleep. He 
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times large tears fell between his fingers, and his 
breast shook with sobs. 

Who could tell whither that old Indian’s 
thoughts wandered, on that stormy evening, 
alone in the forest there: his heart well nigh bro- 
ken ; his old life soon to be desolate ? 

So overcome by grief was he at last, that he 
heard not a light, hurried step upon the matted 
grass, and saw wot the form which stood before 
him. A hand was laid on his shoulder. He 
bounded up asif a brand of fire had touched 
him. 

Amy stood before him. Amy, very sad and 
pale, her eyes full of grief and terror, her hands 
trembling. 

“T heard,” she hurriedly said, ‘that Lory— 
my brother Lory was here, and very ill: where 
is he?” 

Muskrat for a moment was overcome with rage 
at the sight of this young woman, who had caus- 
ed, he rightly thought, all Lory’s despair. Amy 
never stood, throughout her life, in a more peri- 
lous positiag, But Muskrat was worn away 
—exhausted; hatred and anger no longer mo- 
ved him so powerfully as before. His old, stub- 
born heart, was well-nigh broken, and in the 
wreck of his affections, he cared for nothing 
else, was nearly deadened to all other emotion. 

He finally stepped aside and allowed Amy to 
enter. 

Stretched on a pallet, formed of bear skins, in 
one corner of the hut, the young girl saw the 
form of Lory; but so worn, and thin, and pale 
was his face, that she burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. 

She hastened to him and knelt down at his 
side: the old Indian looking on with grim des- 
pair. 

“Lory!” exclaimed Amy, in a voice inter- 
rupted by sobs, “ Lory, [ am here to see you; 
indeed, I did not know you were sick; I did not 
know where you were—indeed I did not. Say, 
do you know me, Lory. Speak to Amy, 
brother!” 

This was his familiar name at Pine Fork, 
when they were children. The Indian turned 
his pale worn face toward her, and murmured 
rather than said: 

“Oh, yes! Lory knows Amy very well, and 
loves her, very much!” 

Amy sobbed. 

“I did not know where you were: no one 
told me you were sick, Lory. Will you forgive 
me?” 

Lory smiled and his large, dreamy eyes, filled 
with tears; he was so feeble. 

“Yes, I have been sick.” he said, * Lory 
thought he was strong, and brave, and grand, 
but he is a little child.” 








‘*He is strong and brave!” cried Muskrat, 
raising his old gaunt form above them at the foot 
of the couch, * he isa great chief! The lightning 
is afraid of him; it will not strike him! Go! 
the pale faces are deer; they wither like grass! ” 

Amy scarcely heard this wild outburst. She 
had no eyes or ears for any one, but the sick 
boy. 

“ Lory,” said she, “do you forgive me? Oh! 
do not say you hate me; for Il am so unhappy 
to think—”’ 

“Forgive you, Amy,” said Lory, “Jook! If the 
heaven-fire strike one of the trees now, (how 
the thunder rumbles!) can we be angry? Lory 
was unhappy; but he was weak and poor! Ah, 
so weak!” 

‘“‘ Lory, you have the purest heart, the noblest 
soul! Oh, forgive me for my wrongs to you—for 
all my carelessness and deception” — 

“How it mutters!” said the Indian, dream- 
ily, “I think I have heard my father speak be- 
fore !” 

Amy pressed her forehead to one of his cold 
hands: Lory turned at her touch. 

“IT have had a fever, Amy,” he said. “ Yes, 
Lory bas been sick. He huated one night, and 
slepton damp earth: Lory is ill, but will soon 
be well again.” 

A terrific flash of lightning gleamed across the 
cabin, and a roar like that of a thousand cannon, 
rolled through the forest: Muskrat, crouching on 
the other side of the Indian, raised his swarthy 
face, and listened with startled eyes. 

** Red Hawk talks to his child,” he muttered, 
“he is on a fair hill-top in the happy hunting 
grounds, aud his shout is the rush of a mountain 
torrent! The blaze of his eye lights up the for- 
est.” 

Lory placed his thin hand on the old man’s 
brow, which was covered with a cold sweat. 

* We will hunt there many happy days, Musk- 
rat,” he said, “look! the father is smiling on 
his child.” 

The old man took the thin hand and pressed 
it to his lips. His frame trembled, and two 
large tears rolled down, and fell upon Lory’s 
arm. 

Amy was sobbing as if her heart would break. 
The Indian’s eyes were fixed dreamily upon the 
bright sky, which, for a moment, had rolled 
away its veil of clouds. 

Then he turned his face gently toward the 
young girl. 

‘‘How beautiful,” he said, “and does Amy 
love Lory?” 

“IT love you dearly. brother,” said the young 
girl, in a voice stifled with subs. 

“Then Lory is happy;" was the Indian's 
reply, with a brighter look than before. 
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His eyes dwelt for a moment with great soft- 
ness on old Muskrat, aud then turning round, he 
bent his glances on the sky. Amy and Muskrat 
waited in silence : but Lory never spoke again. 


Throughout that long and stormy night, the 
old Indian sat rocking to and fru, and groaning ; 
he had never for a moment dropped the young 
man’s cold hand. At times, in the pauses of the 
storm, he sung monotonously some old chaunt, 
celebrating the prowess of his tribe; or spoke to 
Lory as though he were still alive. On the next 
evening, he was found dead beside the body of 
the young Indian, whose \ifeless hand he clasp- 
ed even in death. To both, their love was their 
life. 





To ‘ Flower,’ on her Birthday. 


Do you remember, dear, the morn 
I came along the shady road 
And, happy, entered the abode 
So cheerful then, soon so forlorn ;— 


And took my darlings to my heart 
And kissed them gaily o’er and o’er, 
And stood delighted at the door, 

And felt, at once, as though a part 


Of my own being long had been 
Estranged from me, and blessed the day 
I left the Lowland, far away, 

And came to you, and entered in ;— 


And took you to my arms again, 
And laughed and acted like a child— 
I scarce was more indeed—and smiled 
The happy smile, that in its train 


Brings long and golden hours of joy 
Free from all weariness; and then 
Rambled through every wood and glen, 

And ever laughed, a happy boy ? 


The forest is as green once more, 
The winter days are passed and gone, 
The grass is flowery on the lawn, 

The rose droops blooming round the door: 


The tall old trees wave every bough 
In happy winds, and hountevus blooms 
Make the air heavy with perfumes— 
And light is on my darling’s brow. 


Four years have flown since then, and thus 
Fourteen long summer-times have gone 
Since shone her beauteous birth-day dawn— 

And she is doubly dear to us: 


To me at least, who pull the oar 
Here in the billowy sea of life, 
Where all is toil and wearying strife 
Who first shall reach the golden shore. 





Live happy, dear, in the old home 
I came to on that radiant morn, 
And taste of pleasures only born 

Of simple life: the days to come, 


Will thus go onward happier far, 
Than if amid the dapper throng 
You wearied at the rattling tongue 

And sickened in the wordy war: 


Live happy, asking God to guide 
Your footsteps, and to bless us all : 
We are as withered leaves that fall 

And float away upon the tide : 


But none to idle chance are left— 
The bright blue heaven is still above, 
And prayer does much to bend the love 
Of God to all of strength bereft. 


Then dear, pray ever and give thanks: 
Forgive and love: forget all wrong : 
So shall He place you in the throng 
Ranged round his throne in shining ranks! 





BON GAULTIER’S BALLADS.* 


Bon Gautier is the nom de plume of Wm. 
Edmonstoune Aytoun, Esq., Editor, Professor, 
&c., and we suppose we shall do him no wrong 
in considering him as the author of both these 
works. The characteristics of both—of which 
the most prominent is a very copious and rather 
weak versification—-are so much the same, that 
it is difficult to imagine them to have flowed from 
different pens. And if Bon Gaultier did not in 
fact write the poems upon which he placed the 
seal of his editorial imprimatur, they have at least 
proceeded from a disciple of his school, and are 
worthy of the adoption they have received. 

Taking up these works in the order of their 
appearance in the world, we shall first turn our 
attention to the Book of Ballads. The first three 
of these ballads are paltry parodies of three of 
the most beautiful romances in Lockhart’s col- 
lection. Parodies are always productions of very 
questionable merit. Whether puns be justly 
called the lowest species of wit, or not, it may 
certainly be said with truth, that parodies are the 
lowest species of poetry. They generally con- 
fess a poverty of idea, and recommend them- 
selves only by caricaturing the ideas of others. 
Hence, they pay a sort of forced tribute to the 


*TuHe Book or Battaps; edited by Bon Gaultier: 
London. 1849. 


Lays OF THE ScottTisH CAVALIERS AND OTHER Po- 
ems. By Wm. Edmonstoune Aytoun, Editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres, in the University of Edinburgh. Redfield, Clin- 
ton Hall, N. Y. 1892. 
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merit of the original: for, unless that have 
achieved popularity, the parody is destitute of the 
reflected light, by which alone it shines. It can 
please only, in the same way, as the tricks of 
monkeys do, when they exhibita mimicry of man: 
by suggesting grotesque resemblances between 
the dignified and the contemptible, between 
pathos and buffoonery, heroism and bombast— 
in a word, by degrading high, pure, aud noble 
images, into their opposites, and obliging us to 
take that humiliating step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. It must be admitted, that they 
are often acceptable to the public—nor do we 
deny that sometimes they deserve the success 
they meet. There have been parodies, com- 
mendable for their wit, and yet, so tempered 
with respect for the subjects upon which it was 
exercised, as to give pleasure rather than offence 
to those at whom its shafts were aimed. Such, 
for example, are the Rejected Addresses of Ho- 
raee Smith. Again: a parody is sometimes a 
just satire upon a production, which enjoys, from 
the reputation of the writer, or from other causes, 
a place in the public esteem, to which it is in no 
way entitled. [ere the parody does good ser- 
vice, in exposing vain or vicious pretensions, and 
holding it up to the derision of the world. “ The 
Vision of Judgment” of Southey, in which he im- 
piously profanes the mysteries of Heaven, and 
raises George the Third to its highest honors and 
rewards, was thus rebuked by the * Vision of 
Judgment” of Lord Byron, with a mingled force 
of truth and sarcasm seldom displayed in any 
work. It is not to be denied, that the latterjests 
too irreverently with things that should always be 
approached with awe: but how much less is this 
offence, viewed in connection with its motive, 
than the solemo blasphemy committed by the 
venal poet of Royalty. These exceptions tothe 
general rule, which we have affirmed respecting 
parodies, are, however, of rare occurrence. They 
are commonly the result of ambitious mediocrity, 
too often of envy and malevolence; and we have 
many a time sympathized with the honest indig- 
nation of Thomas Haynes Bayley, when he re- 
sented the multiform imitations and travesties of 
his beautiful “ Id be a butterfly” : 


“I'd be a parody—made by a ninny, 
On some little song with a popular tune— 
Not worth a half-penny, sold for a guinea, 
And sung in the Strand by the light of the moon.” 


To this latter class—the larger one—of poetic 
caricatures, these ballads of Bon Gaultier, seem 
toustobelong. They smack of that low ribald- 
ry, which panders to the levelling propensities 
of the mob, and could not have been written by 
one capable of appreciating at their true worth, 
the exquisite Spanish ballads, which they at- 





—— 


tempt to ridicule. Such an one would as soon 
think of painting his mistress iu the garb of a 
fish-woman of Billingsgate, or of sending her ag 
a Valentine, one of the vile prints, which of 
late years, have been displayed in the shop win- 
dows on the 14th of February. 

Next, follow a series of ballads, called “ Amer- 
ican;'’ which are more objectionable than the 
preceding, inasmuch as libels upon a whole na- 
tion are more censurable than lampoons of in- 
dividuals. ‘The execution of Colt for the mur- 
der of Adams, with all its horrible accessories, is 
gloated over in the spirit of the miserable wretch- 
es, who crowd to witness public executions, and 
make a mockery and a jest of the spectacle. 
The most disgusting incidents in American life, 
such as the lynchings, the gougings, the street 
fights, are made the themes of song, and paraded 
as leading features in the society and manners of 
the United States. Even the stale sarcasms 
about ** wooden nutmegs” and “ Pennsylvania 
bonds” are raked out of the mire, and flung in 
the face of the reader. Statesmen, like Clay 
and Webster—and poets, like William Cullen 
Bryant,—are represented as uttering the coarsest 
slang, and behaving like the ruffians of St. Giles’ 
or the Five Points. The most scurrilous descrip- 
tions and epithets, which vagabond tourists have 
lavished upon the people of this country, are re- 
produced, without the redeeming accompaniment 
of originality, wit, or humor. It is a waste of 
time to say more of these pitiful ebullitions, of 
national prejudice and spite, and we dismiss 
them. 

The rest of the book consists of miscellaneous 
ballads: some of them flat, stupid, and common- 
place ; and others, redolent of the same mean 
malice we have so often alluded to. The most 
distinguished living poets of England, Macaulay, 
Montgomery, Tennysou, Leigh Hunt, and Bul- 
wer, are represented as scrambling for the vacant 
place of Laureate ; and imitations attempted of 
their several styles, in comparison with which, 
the sallies of Kunkel’s Serenaders are classic 
and elegant. If there be any motive descerni- 
ble in all this book—any design to be detected 
in it, it is that of defacing and defiling the repu- 
tations of literary men, who have won distinction 
and honor on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
garrets of Grub Street seem to be the sources, 
whence the author has derived his manners, his 
morals, his elocution and his wit. 

But it is time to consider our hero in another 
light. Having done his utmost to depreciate his 
contemporaries, in the “ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers” he enters the lists in bis own person 
—his name inscribed upon his banner, and the 
fanfare of his own trumpet heralding his ap- 
proach. Will it be credited that after all this, 
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Macaulay is his model? That he has stooped to 
pick up his moulted feathers, and essayed with 
them to imitate his flight?) Strange and humili- 
ating, but nevertheless true and palpable, is the | 4 yjriq silence, and makes his way, attended by 
fact. In the structure of his verse, in the selec- | 1) the population of Edinburgh “shrieking, 
tion of his topics, in the contrivance of his machi- praying, by his side,” through two pages more, 
nery, there is, throughout a manifest and mis-| yytj] he reaches the presence of the elders, as- 
erable effort to copy “The Lays of Ancient! sembled in the town hall, and presided over by 
Rome.” The maker of parodies is but a maker their Provost. Now, this Provost, (according to 
of Bete es ee a eae Mr. Aytoun) was a man not wholly unknown in 
one . ©! Scotti na wit . 

serious, comic or heroic, his precedence is the | is agate: ae EE © he 
same. He sits down before a great picture, and | the following incident: James the 3d, the pre- 
draws e caricature. His copy resembles the '_decessor of the gallant king who fell at Flodden, 
original, as 8. gingerbread figure of Washington had disgusted the nobles, by the favors which he 
might papreeews his immortal statue by Houdon. | bestowed upon certain low-born and worthless 
The grim old Douglas, the intrepid Claverhouse, flatterers. A meeting of the nobles was secretly 
the noble Montrose, suffer no less in his hands, | held, at which measures were pressed and dis- 


than the literary champions of our own time.— | cussed, for seizing and punishing these obnoxious 
Reversiug the doom of Midas, it is his fate to| favorites. All were agreed as to what ought to 
transmute all the gold he touches into the basest je done ; but the question was, who should take 


of metals. the lead ? 








De’il a news to you she'll tell, 
Silly body, lawiand body.” 


Bon Gaultier’s messenger, however, preserves 





And this was brought to an issue by 
Lord Gray, who re-quoted the fable of the mice 
that had resolved to tie a bell round the cat's 

We have not space to quote examples of the | neck, whichshould give warning of her approach, 
imitation—and the deterioration—of which we but of which no mouse was bold enough to un- 
have spoken. But as a specimen of the wordy,|dertake the tying. As soon as he was done 
superfluous style. in which Bon Gaultier tells a| speaking, up started Douglas and exclaimed, “I 
story, and his way of suiting the mode of speech | am he will bell the cat.” He kept his word ; 
to the character of the speaker, we turn to his | and, with the support of his confederates, seized 
* Edinburgh after Flodden.” It begins with the | upon the unhappy wretches, and hung them al- 
arrival of a fugitive from the fatal field, and you| most in the monarch’s sight. Such was the man 
expect, at the first line, that he is about to an- | —fearless, proud, fierce, and unrelenting—spar- 
nounce the evil tidings: ing of words—prompt in action—whom Mr. Ay- 
toun introduces, making a speech of four pages 
to the terrified burghers of Edinburgh, in which 
he recommends the women to go to Church and 
pray for their deliverance, and exhorts the men 
to make ready to “ meet in patience” a death 
which seems to be inevitable. We, by no means, 
disapprove the sentiments which are put into his 
mouth—the heroic resolve to fall amid the ruins 
of the city—the reliance upon God's mercy in the 
last hour of trial; but we are very sure that old 
Bell-the-Cat would have tried other means to 
revive the fainting courage of the city, instead of 
confessing the cause to be hopeless—and that 
he never wasted so many words upon any sub- 
ject whatever, in the whole course of his life.— 
| We give the conclusion of his death-soug : 


“ Nil tetigit, quod non deturpavit.” 


“ News of battle! news of battle! 
Hark! ’tis ringing down the street : 

And the archways and the pavement 
Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 

News of battle! who hath bronght it? 
News of triumph? who should bring 

Tidings from our noble army, 
Greetings from our gallant king ? 

All last night we watched the beacons 
Blazing on the bills afar, 

Each one bearing as it kindled, 
Message of the opened war.” &c., &c., &c. 


Such a torrent of talk, poured out for two pa- 
ges, upon the luckless messenger, seems to have 
disgusted him: and when the questioners at last 
stop to take breath, and receive his answer, he 
scorns to give any. His temper was doubtless 
that of the Waterloo hero. the Highlander, in 
Hogg’s admirable ballad—who thus replies to a 
querist of the same stamp: 


“ Once more let us meet together, 
Ouce more see each other's face ; 
Then like men that need not tremble, 
Go to our appointed place. 
God our Father, will not fail us 
In that last tremendous hour ; 
If all other bulwarks crumble, 
He will be our strength and tower : 
Though the ramparts rock beneath us, 
And the walls go crashing down, 


“Ye are but some lawland loon, 
Silly body, lawland body— 
No the bluid that wore the croon, 
Silly body, lawland body— 
Ye’se get nocht frae her nain sell, 
Silly body, lawland body— 
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Though the roar of conflagration 
Bellow o’er the sinking town-- 
There is yet one place of shelter, 
Where the foeman cannot come, 
Where the summons never sounded 
Of the trumpet or the drum. 
There again we’ll meet our children, 
Who, on Flodden’s trampled sod, 
For their king and for their country 
Rendered up their souls to God. 
There shall we find rest and refuge, 
With our dear, departed brave : 
And the arches of the city 
Be our universal grave! ”’ 


To which we would suggest, as an appropri- 
ate pendant, the chorus of that spirit-stirring 
strain : 


“Let us all be unhappy together!” 


We have only one more topic to touch on.— 
Bon Gaultier is very indignant, that Mr. Mac- 
aulay should have done such unpardonable in- 
justice to the memory of Claverhouse, as to call 
him “a soldier of distinguished courage and pro- 
fessional skill, but rapacious and profane, of vi- 
olent temper and obdurate heart.” So far from 
deserving such a character, it is the opinion of 
Mr. Aytoun, that “John Grahame of Claver- 
house,” was a geutleman, not only free of re- 
proach in these respects, but of exemplary piety; 
for which he quotes the memories of Sir Ewen 
Cameron of Locheill, in which we are assured, 
that besides family worship performed regularly 
evening and morning, at his house, he retired to 
his closet at certain hours, aud employed himself 
‘in that duty.” Mr. Aytoun, thinks, moreover, 
that all, or nearly all, the writers, who have de- 
lineated the character of his hero, have fallen into 
a similar error, and have filled the public mind 
with unfounded prejudice against him. He 
thinks, too, that the so called persecutions of the 
Covenanters were not really persecutions for re- 
ligious nou-couformity ; but rather necessary se- 
verities, for the purpose of repressing the rebel- 
lious conduct, the rapine and murder, in which the 
non-conformists, as a general rule, were prone to 
indulge themselves. And he even goes so far 
as to say “that a large portion of our national 
annals have been most unfairly perverted, aud 
that party strife and polemical rancour have 
combined to distort facts and to blacken names, 
for mere temporary and ephemeral purposes.” 

In making the charges of “rapacity” and “ vi- 
olence of temper,” we think it probable that Ma- 
caulay may have travelled out of the record. 
We do not remember to have seen Claverhouse 
aceused of extortion : and the ideal we have pic- 
tured to ourselves, from the descriptions of his 
character, is that of a cold, stern, relentless man, 
rather than one violent and passivnate. But, in 





the other points at issue between them, Mr. Ay- 
toun will stand but little chance of a verdict at 
the hands of the reading public. The attempt 
which be makes, is of the same character with 
the effort to prove that Richard the Third was 
no murderer. It is an assault upon one of the 
firmest and most solidly built portions of the his- 
torical edifice. Whether the cement in which 
the stones are laid, be truth or prejudice, time 
has hardened the whole structure, and made it 
proof against much more formidable batteries, 
than these at the command of Bon Gaultier. 
To silence his fire, we think it only necessary to 
present the character of Claverhouse, as drawn 
by Sir Walter Scott in the text and notes of Old 
Mortality. Scott, who has been so belaboured 
by Dr. McCrie for alleged injustice to the Cov- 
enanters, may now, perhaps, be challenged, by 
the jealous Jacobitism of Mr. Aytoun, as a judge 
‘deaf to all evidence in favor of one whom he 
has been previously taught to condemn ;” and if 
so, it will only be one more illustration of a case 
that has been justly decided, to the great dissat- 
isfaction of both the parties litigant. But to our 
quotations— 

“This remarkable person (Claverhouse) uui- 
ted the seemingly inconsistent qualities of cour- 
age and cruelty, a disinterested and devoted loy- 
alty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights 
of his fellow-subjects. He was the unscrupu- 
lous agent of the Scottish Privy Council, in ex- 
ecuting the merciless severities of the govern- 
ment in Scotland during the reigns of Charles 
II. and James II.; but he redeemed his charac- 
ter by the zeal with which he asserted the cause 
of the latter monarch after the revolution, the 
military skill with which he supported it at the 
battle of Killiecrankie, and by his own death in 
the arms of victory. 

“The gentleness and urbanity of that officer’s 
general manners, the high and chivalrous senti- 
ments of military devotion which he occasionally 
expressed, his deep and accurate insight into the 
human bosom, demanded at once the approba- 
tion and the wonder of those who conversed 
with him; while, on the other hand, his cold in- 
difference to military violence and cruelty, seem- 
ed altogether inconsistent with the social, and 
even admirable, qualities which he displayed. 
Morton could not help, in his heart, contrasting 
him with Balfour of Burley; and, so deeply did 
the idea impress him, that he dropped a hint of 
it as they rode together at some distance from 
the troop. 

“+ You are right,’ said Claverhouse, with a 
smile ; *you are very right—we are both fanat- 
ics; but there is some distinction between the 
fanaticism of honour, and that of dark and sul- 
len superstition.’ 
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«+ Yet you both shed blood without mercy or 
remorse,’ said Mortou, who could not repress his 
feelings. 

“+ Surely.’ said Claverhouse, with the same 
composure: ‘but of what kind? There is a 
difference, I trust, between the blood of learned 
and reverend prelates and scholars, of gallant 
soldiers and noble gentlemen, and the red puddle 
that stagnates in the veins of psalm-singing me- 
chanics and crack-brained demagogues, and sul- 
len boors; some distinction, in short, between 
spilling a flask of generous wine, and dashing 
down a can full of base muddy ale?’ ” 

We have brought Bon Gaultier face to face 
with old “ Waverley” himself; an authority 
whom no rational man will accuse of wanting 
extensive and accurate information, or of indul- 
ging undue hostility towards the followers of the 
Stuarts. There we leave him; repeating that 
cruel and peculiarly Scottish sarcasm in one of 
Sir Walter’s favorite anecdotes, where the judge 
says to his old antagonist at the game of chess, 
upon whom he had just passed sentence of death, 
“And now, Donald, my man, I think I’ve check- 
mated ye for ance !” 


THE UNATTAINED. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


How often do the loftiest-soaring thoughts 
That ever in our minds find nestling place, 
Elude most subtly, the detaining grasp, 
Language would lay upon them! 
High and clear, 

Through the pure ether of our silent souls, 
Swells the ecstatic music,—circling still, 
With fuller utterance to our inward sense,’ 
Lower and lower, till the voice drops deep 
Within our thrilling bosoms. When we haste 
To seize the lark-like singer, and to frame 
And fit it round with words, whose wiry bonds 
Shall hold the captive fast, that other ears 
May hear what we have heard,—we lift our hand, 
And lo! the place is empty! We had set 
Our deftly woven cage, with nicest art; 
Then with exultant feeling, looked to see 
The airy thing, a fluttering prisoner there,— 
But find we only have the soft-lined nest, 
Without its occupant. 

The quick-winged thought, 
Too subtle for our snare, is safe escaped; 
And far above receding,—upward, on, 
Through the mind’s radiant atmosphere, we catch 
What evermore we fail to others’ sense 
To render audible. Some ruffled down, 
Snatched all too rudely from the silvery breast,— 
Some feathers, azure-tipt, dropt from the wings 
Beyond us spread, alone are left to prove 
The presence of the singer in our souls! 
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OVID BOLUS, ESQ@., ATTORNEY AT LAW AND 
SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


* . * * . 


And what history of that haleyon period, rang- 
ing from the year of Grace, 1835, to 1837; that 
golden era, when Shinplasters were the sole cur- 
rency; when bank-bills were “as thick as Au- 
tumn leaves in Vallambrosa,” and credit was a 
franchise,—what history of those times would be 
complete, that left out the name of Ovid Bolus? 
As well write the biography of Prince Hal, and 
forbear all mention of Falstaff. In law phrase, 
the thing would be a “deed without a name,” 
and void ; a most unpardonable casus omissus. 

I cannot trace, for reasous the sequel suggests, 
the early history, much less the birth-place, ped- 
igree, and juvenile associations of this worthy. 
Whence he or his forbears got his name or how, 
I don’t know : but for the fact that it is to be in- 
ferred he got it in infancy, I should have thought 
he borrowed it: he borrowed everything else he 
ever had, such things as he got under the credit 
system only excepted : in deference, however, to 
the axiom, that there is some exception to all gen- 
eral rules, I am willing to believe that he got 
this much honestly, by bona fide gift or inheri- 
tance, and without false pretence. 

I have had a hard time of it in endeavoring to 
assign to Bolus, his leading vice: I have given up 
the task in despair; but I have essayed to desig- 
nate that one which gave him, in the end, most 
celebrity. I am aware that it is invidious to 
make comparisons, and to give preéminence to 
one over other rival qualities and gifts, where all 
have high claims to distinction: but, then, the 
stern justice of criticism, in this case, requires a 
discrimination, which, to be intelligible and de- 
finite, must be relative and comparative. I, 
therefore, take the responsibility of saying, af- 
ter due reflection, that in my opinion, Bolus’s 
reputation stood higher for lying than for any 
thing else: and in thus assigning preéminence 
to this poetic property, I do it without any 
desire to derogate from other brilliant character- 
istics belonging to the same general category, 
which have drawn the wondering notice of the 
world. 

Some men are liars from interest ; not because 
they have no regard for truth, but because they 
have less regard for it than for gain: some are 





liars from vanity, because they would rather be 
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well thought of by others, than have reason 
for thinking well of themselves: some are liars 
from a sort of necessity, which overbears, by the 
weight of temptation, the sense of virtue : some 
are enticed away by the beguilements of plea- 
sure, or seduced by evil example and education. 
Bolus was none of these: he belonged to a higher 
department of the fine arts, and to a higher class 
of professors of this sort of Belles Lettres. Bolus 
was a natural liar, just as some horses are natu- 
ral pacers, and some dogs natural setters. What 
he did in that walk, was from the irresistible 
promptings of instinct, and a disinterested love 
of art. His genius and his performances were 
free from the vulgar alloy of interest or tempta- 
tion. Accordingly, he did not labor a lie: he 
lied with a relish: he lied with a coming appe- 
tite, growing with what it fed on: he lied from 
the delight of invention and the charm of fic- 
titious narrative. It is true he applied his art to 
the practical purposes of life; but in so far did 
he glory the more in it; just as an ingenious ma- 
chinist rejoices that his invention, while it has 
honored science, has also supplied a common 
want. 

Bolus’s genius for lying was encyclopediacal : 
it was what German criticism calls many-sided. 
It embraced all subjects without distinction or 
partiality. It was equally good upon all, * from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

Bolus’s lying came from his greatness of soul! 
and his comprehensiveness of mind. The truth 
was too smal! for him. Fact was too dry and 
common-place for the fervor of his genius. Be- 
sides, great as was his memory—for he even re- 
membered the outlines of his chief lies—his in- 
vention was still larger. He had a great con- 
tempt for history and historiaus. He thought | 
them tame and timid cobblers; mere tinkers on| 
other people’s wares,—simple parrots aud mag- | 
pies of other men's sayings or doings; borrowers: 
of and acknowledged debtors for others’ chattles, | 
got without skill ; they had no separate estate in | 
their ideas: they were bailers of goods, which | 
“they did not pretend to hold by adverse title ; | 
buriers of talents in napkins making no usury;, 
‘barren and unprofitable non- producers in the In- 
tellectual Vineyard—nati consumere fruges. 

He adopted a fact occasionally to start with, 
but, like a Sheffield razor and the crude ore, the 
workmanship, polish and value were all his own: 
a Thibet shaw! could as well be credited to the 
-insensate goat that grew the wool, as the author 
‘of a fact Bolus honored with his artistical skill, 
could claim to be the inventor of the story. 

His experiments upon credulity, like charity, 
began at home. He had long torn down the par- 

‘ tition wall between his imagination and his mem- 





Material ! 
idea into concrete cash—to make a few blots of 
ink, representing a little thought, turn out a labor- 
saving machine, and bring into his pocket money 
which many days of hard exhausting labor would 
not procure! 
the days of the good Samaritan return, and the 
hard hand of avarice relax its grasp on land and 
negroes, pork and clothes, beneath the soft 
speeches and kind promises of future rewards— 
blending in the act, the three Cardinal virtues, 
Faith, Hope aud Charity; while, in the result, the 
chief of these three was Charity ! 





ory. He had long ceased to distinguish beween 


the impressions made upon his mind by what 
came from it, and what came fo it: all ideas 
were facts to him. 


Bolus’s life was not a common man’s life. 


His world was not the hard, work-day world the 
groundlings live in: he moved in a sphere of po- 
etry: he lived amidst the ideal and romantic. 
Not that he was not practical enough, when he 
chose to be: by no means. 
and chattles, lands and tenements, like other 
men; but he got them under a state of poetic 
illusion, and paid for them in an imaginary way. 
Even the titles he gave were not of the earthy 
sort—they were sometimes clouded. He gave 
notes, too,—how well I know it!—like other 
meu; he paid them like himself. 


He bought goods 


How well he asserted the Spiritual over the 
How he delighted to turn an abstract 


What pious joy it gave him to see 


There was something sublime in the idea— 


this elevating the Spirit of man to its true and 


primeval dominion over things of sense and 


grosser matter. 


It is true, that in these practical romances, 
Bolus was charged with a defective taste in re- 
peating himself. ‘The justice of the charge must 
be, at least, partially acknowledged : this | know 
from a client, to whom Ovid sold a tract of land 
after having sold it twice before: I cannot say, 
though, that his forgetting to mention this 
circumstance made any difference, for Bolus 
originally had no title. 

There was nothing narrow, sectarian, or sec- 
tional, in Bolus’s lying. 1t was on the contrary, 
broad and catholic. It had no respect to times 
or places. It was as wide, illimitable, as elastic 
and variable as the air he spent in giving it ex- 
pression. It was a generous, gentlemanly, whole- 
souled faculty. It was employed often on, and 
in behalf of, objects and occasions of this sort, 
but no nore; and no more zealously on these 
than on others of no profit to himself. He was 
an Egotist, but a magnificent one: he was 
not a liar because an egotist, but an egotist be- 
cause aliar. He usually made himself the hero 
of the romantic exploits and adventures he narra- 
ted; but this was not so much to exalt himself, 
as because it was more convenient to his art. 
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He had nothing malignant or invidious in his na-| tion, or, if pasted together, would have matched 
ture. If he exalted himeelf, it was seldom or the great Chartist memorial. He would as soon 
never to the disparagement of others, unless, in- “treat a regiment or charter the grocery for the 


deed, those others were merely imaginary per- | 


sons, or too far off to be hurt. He weuld as soon 


day, as any other way; and after the crowd had 


heartily drank—some of them “laying their souls 


lie for you as for himself. It was all the same, in suak,”—if he did not have the money couve- 
so there was something doing in his line of busi- | nient—as when did he?—he would fumble in his 


ness, except in those cases in which his necessi- | 
ties required to be fed at your expense. 


| pocket, mutter something about nothing less than 


la $100 bill, and direet the score, with a lordly 


He did not confine himself to mere lingual | fawiliarity, to be charged to his account. 


lying : one tongue was not enough for all the bu- 


| 
siness he bad on hand. He acted lies as well. | 


Ovid had early possessed the faculty of ubi- 


quity. He had been born in more places than 


Indeed, sometimes his very silence was a lie.; Homer. In an hour's discourse, he would, with 


He made non entity fib for him, and ent 
wondrous feats by a * masterly inactivity.’ 


The personnel of this distinguished Votary of | 


more than the speed of Ariel, travel at every 
| point of the compass, from Portland to San Anto- 
nio, some famous ane enture always occurring just 


the Muse, was happily fitted to his art. He was | as he “rounded to,” or while stationary, though 


strikingly handsome. 
his air and bearing almost princely, certainly 
quite distinguished. His mauners were winn ng, 
his address frank, cordial and flowing. He was 


broke in his youth, American-ized and Hoosier- 
ized a little by a * raising in,” and an adaptation 
to, the Backwoods. He was fluent but choice 
of diction, a little sonorous in the structure of 
his sentences to give effect to a voice like an or- 
gan. His countenance was open and engaging, 
usually sedate of expression, but capable of any 


modifications at the shortest notice. Add to this | 


his intelligence, shrewdness, tact, humor, and 
that he was a ready debater and elegant declaim- 
er, and had the gift of bringing out, to the fullest 
extent, his resources, and you may see that Ovid, 
in a new country, was a man apt to make no 
mean impression. He drew the loose popula- 
tion around him, as the magnet draws iron filings. 
He was the man for the * boys,’"°—then a numer- 
ous and influential class. His generous profu- 
sion and free-handed manner impressed them as 
the bounty of Cesar the loafing commonalty of 
Rome: Bolus was no niggard. He never hig- 
gled or chaffered about small things. He was 
as free with his own money—if he ever had any 
of his own—as with yours. If he never paid 
borrowed money, he never asked payment of 
others. If you wished him to loan you any, he 
would hand you a handful without counting it: 
if you handed him any, you were losing time in 
counting it, for you never saw anything of it again: 
Shallow’s funded debt on Falstaff were as safe 
an investment: this would have been an equal 
commerce, but, unfortunately for Bolus’s friends, 
the proportion between his disbursements and 
receipts was something scant. Such a spend- 
thrift never made a track even in the flush times 
of 1836. It took as much to support him as a 
first class steamboat. His bills at the groceries 
were as long as John Q. Adam's Abolition peti- 


There was something in, 
| present at every important debate in the Senate 








he did vot remain longer than to see it. He was 


at Washington, and had heard every popular 


speaker on the hustings, at the bar and in the 
built after the model and structure of Boling- | 


pulpit, in the United States. He had been con- 
cerned in many important causes with Grymesand 
against Mazereau in New Orleans, and had borne 
no small share in the fierce forensic battles, 
which, with singular luek, he and Grymes always 
won in the courts of the Crescent City. And 
such frolics as they had when they laid aside their 
heavy armor, after the heat and burden of the 
day! Such gambling! A negro ante and twen- 
ty on the call, was moderate playing. What 
lots of * Ethiopian captives’’ and other plunder 
he raked down vexed Arithmetic to count and 
credulity to believe; and, had it not been for Bo- 
lus’s generosity in giving “the boys” a chance 
to win back by doubling off on the high hand, 
there is no knowing what changes of owners 
would not have occurred in the Rapides or on 
the German Coast. 

The Florida war and the Texas Revolution, 
had each furnished a brilliant theatre for Ovid's 
chivalrous emprise. Jack Hays and he were great 
chums. Jack and he had many a hearty laugh 
over the odd trick of Ovid, in lassoing a Ca- 
manche Chief, while galloping a stolen horse 
bare-baecked, up the Sav Saba hills. But he had 
the rig on Jack again, when he made him charge 
on a brood of about twenty Camanches, who had 
got into a mot of timber in the prairies, and were 
shooting their arrows from the covert, Ovid, with 
a six-barrelled rifle, taking them on the wing as 
Jack rode in and flushed them ! 

It was an affecting story and feelingly told, that 
of his and Jim Bowie’s rescuing an American girl 
from the Apaches, and returning her to her pa- 
rents in St. Louis; and it would have been still 
more tender, had it not been for the unfortunate 
necessity Bolus wae under of shooting a brace of 
gay lieutenants on tire border, one frosty morn- 
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ing, before breakfast, back of the fort, for taking 
unbecoming liberties with the fair damosel, the 
spoil of his bow and spear. 

But the girls Ovid courted, and the miraculous 
adventures he had met with in love beggared by 
the comparison, all the fortune of war had done 
for him. Old Nugent’s daughter, Sallie, was his 
narrowest escape. Sallie was accomplished to 
the romantic extent of two ocean steamers, and 
four blocks of buildings in Boston, separated only 
from immediate “ perception and pernancy,” by 
the contingency of old Nugent's recovering from 
a confirmed dropsy, for which he had been twice 
ineffectually tapped. The day was set—the pre- 
sents made—enperle of course—the guests invi- 
ted: the old Sea Captain insisted on Bolus’s set- 
ting his negroes free, and taking five thousand 
dollars a piece for the loss. Bolus’s love for the 
peculiar institution” wouldn’tstandit. Rather 
than submit to such degradation, Ovid broke off 
the match, and left Sallie broken-hearted ; a dis- 
ease from which she did not recover until about 
six months afterwards, when she ran off with the 
mate of her father’s ship, the Sea Serpent, in the 
Rio trade. 

Gossip and personal anecdote were the espe- 
cial subjects of Ovid's elocution. He was inti- 
mate with all the notabilities of the political 
circles. He was a privileged visitor of the polit- 
ical green-room. He was admitted back into the 
laboratory where the political thunder was man- 
ufactured, and into the office where the magnetic 
wires were worked. He knew the origin of eve- 
ry party question and movement, and had a fin- 
ger in every pie the party cooks of Tammany 
baked for the body politic. 

One thing in Ovid I ean never forgive. 
was his coming it over poor Ben O. 
ject to it on the score of the swindle. 
to have been expected. But swindling Ben was 
degrading the dignity of the art. True, it illus- 
trated the universality of his science, but it low- 
ered it to a beggarly process of mean deception. 
There was no skill in it. It was little better than 
erude larceny. A child could have done it; it 
had as well been done to achild. It was like 
catching a cow with a lariat, or setting a steel 
trap fora petpig. ‘True, Bolus had nearly prac- 
tised out ofcustom. He had worn his art thread- 
bare. Men, who could afford to be cheated, had 
all been worked up or been seared away. Be- 


This 
I don’t ob- 


sides, Ford couldn’t be put off. He talked of 


money in a most ominous connection with blood. 
The thing could be settled by a bill of exchange. 


Ben’s name was unfortunately good—the amount 


some $1,600. Ben had a fine tract of land in 


§——r. He has not got it now. Bolus only 


gave Ben one wrench—that was enough. Ben 


never breathed easy afterwards. Allthe V’s and 


That was. 


X's of ten years’ hard practice, went in that pen- 
ful of ink. Fie! Bolus, Monroe Edwards wouldn’t 
have done that. He would sooner have sunk 
down to the level of some honest calling fora 
living, than have put his profession to so mean a 
shift. I can conceive of but one extenuation: 
Bolus was on the lift for Texas, and the desire 
was natural to qualify himself for citizenship. 
The genius of Bolus, strong in its unassisted 
strength, yet gleamed out more brilliantly under 
the genial influence of “the rosy.” With boon 
companions and “ reaming suats,” it was worth 
while to hear him of a winter evening. He 
could “gild the palpable and the familiar, with 
golden exhalations of the dawn.” The most com- 
mon place objects became dignified. There was 
a history to the commonest articles about him: 
that book was given him by Mr. Van Buren— 
the walking stick was a present from Gen. Jack- 
son: the thrice- watered Monongahela, just drawn 
from the grocery hard by, was the last of a dis- 
tillation of 1825, smuggled in from Jreland, and 
presented to him by a friend in New Orleans, on 
easy terms with the collector: the cigars, not too 
fragrant, were of abox sent him by a schoolmate 
from Cuba, in 1834—be fore he visited the Island. 
And talking of Cuba—he had met with an ad- 
venture there, the impression of which never 
could be effaced from his mind. He had gone, at 
the instance of Don Carlos y Cubanos, (an inti- 
mate classmate in a Kentucky Catholic Col- 
lege,) whose life he had saved from a mob in 
Louisville, at the imminent risk of hisown. The 
Don had a sister of blooming sixteen, the least 
of whose charms was two or three coffee planta- 
tions, some hundreds of slaves, and a suitable 
garnish of doubloons, accumulated during her 
minority, in the hands of her uncle and guardian, 
the Captain General. All went well with the 
young lovers—for such, of course, they were— 
until Bolus, with his usual frank indiseretion, in 
a conversation with the Priest, avowed himself a 
Protestant. Then came trouble. Every effort 
was made to convert him: but Bolus’s faith re- 
sisted the eloquent tongue of the Priest, and the 
more eloquent eyes of Donna Isabella. Thebro- 
ther pleaded the old friendship—urged a seeming 
and formal conformity—the Captain General 
urged the case like a politician—the Sejiorita 
like a warm and devoted woman. All would 
notdo. The Captain General forbade his longer 
sojourn on the Island. Bolus took leave of the 
fair Seiiorita: the parting interview held in the 
orange bower, was affecting: Donna Isabella, 
with dishevelled hair, threw herself at his feet; 
the tears streamed from her eyes: in liquid tones, 
broken by grief, she implored him to relent,—re- 
minded him of her love, of her trust in him, and 
of the consequences—now not much longer to be 
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concealed—of that love and trust; (“though I 
protest,” Bolus would say, * I don’t know what 
she meant exactly by that.”) “Gentlemen,” 
Bolus continued,” I confess to the weakness— 
I wavered—but then my eyes happened to fall 
on the breast-pin with a lock of my mother’s 
hair—I recovered my courage: I shook her gent- 
ly from me. I felt my last hold on earth was 
loosened—my last hope of peace destroyed. 
Since that hour, my life has beena burden. Yes, 
gentlemen, you see before you a broken man— 
a martyr to his Religion. But, away with these 
melancholy thoughts: boys, pass around the jo- 
rum.” And wiping his eyes, he drowned the wast- 
ing sorrow in a loag draught of the poteen ; and, 
being much refreshed, was able to carry the bur- 
den on a little further,—videlicet, to the next lie. 

It must not be supposed that Bolus was desti- 
tute of the tame virtue of prudence—or that this 
was confined to the avoidance of the improvi- 
dent habit of squandering his money in paying 
old debts. He took reasonably guod care of his 
persou. He avoided all unnecessary exposures, 
chiefly from a patriotic sense, probably, of con- 
tinuing his good offices to his country. His reck- 
lessness was, for the most part, lingual. ‘To 
hear him talk, one might suppose he held his 
carcase merely for atarget to try guns and knives 
upon ; or that the business of his life was to draw 
men up to ten paces or less, for sheer improve- 
mentin marksmanship. Such exploits as he had 
gone through with, dwarfed the heroes of ro- 
mance to very pigmy and sneaking proportions. 
Pistol at the Bridge when he bluffed at honest 
Fluellen, might have envied the swash-buckler 
airs, Ovid would sometimes put on. But I vever 
could exactly identify the place he had laid out 
for his burying ground. Indeed, I had occasion 
to know that he had declined to understand 
several not very ambiguous hints, upon which he 
might, with as good a grace as Othello, have 
spoken, not to mention one or two pressing invi- 
tations which his modesty led him to refuse. I 
do not know that the base sense of fear had 
any thing to do with these declinations: possibly 
he might have thought he had done his share of 
fighting, and did not wish to monopolise: or his 
principles forbade it—I mean those which op- 
posed his paying a debt: knowing he could not 
cheat that inexorable creditor, Death, out of his 
claim, he did the next thing to it; which was to 
delay and shirk payment as long as possible. 

It remains to add a word of criticism on this 
great Ly-ric artist. 

In lying, Bolus was not only a successful, but 
he was a very able practitioner. Like every other 
eminent artist, he brought all his faculties to bear 
upon his art. Though quick of perception and 


the inspirations of his genius for improvising 

a lie, when he could well premeditate one. He 

deliberately built up the substantial masonry, re- 

lying upon the occasion and its accessories, chief- 

ly for embellishment and collateral supports: as 

Burke excogitated the more solid parts of his 

great speeches, and left unprepared only the il- 

lustrations and fancy-work. 

Bolus’s manner was, like every truly great 
man’s, his own. It was excellent. He did not 
come blushing up to a lie, as some otherwise very 
passable liars do, as if he were making a mean 
compromise between his guilty passion or morbid 
vanity, and a struggling conscience. Bolus had 
long since settled all disputes with his conscience. 
He and it were on very good terms—at least, if 
there was no affection between the couple, there 
was no fuss in the family ; or, if there were any 
scenes or angry passages, they were reserved for 
strict privacy and never gotout. Myown opinion 
is, that he was as destitute of the article as an os- 
trich. ‘Thus he came to his work bravely, cheer- 
fully and composedly. The delights of compo- 
sition, invention and narration, did not fluster bis 
style or agitate his delivery. He knew how, in 
the tumult of passion, to assume the “ temper- 
ance to give it smoothness.” A lie never ran 
away with him, as it is apt to do with young per- 
formers: he could always manage and guide it; 
and to have seen him fairly mounted, would have 
given you some idea of the polished elegance 
of D’Orsay, and the superb menage of Murat. 
There is a tone and manuer of narration differ- 
ing from those used in delivering ideas just con- 
ceived ; just as there is a difference between the 
sound of the voice in reading and in speaking. 
Bolus knew this, and practised on it. Whenhe 
was narrating, he put the facts in order, and 
seemed to speak them out of his memory; but 
not formally, or as if by rote. He would stop 
himself to correct a date ; recollect he was wrong 
—he was that year at the White Sulphur or Sar- 
atoga, &c.: having got the date right, the names 
of persons present would be incorrect, &c.; and 
these he corrected in turn. A stranger hearing 
him, would have feared the marrivg of a good 
story by too fastidious a conscientiousness in the 
narrator. 

His zeal in pursuit of a lie under difficulties, 
wasremarkable. The society around him—ifsuch 
it could be called—was hardly fitted, without 
some previous preparation, for an immediate in- 
troduction to Almack’s or the classic precincts of 
Gore House. The manners of the nation were 
rather plain than ornate, and eandor rather than 
polish, predominated in their conversation. Bo- 
lus had need of some forbearance to with- 
stand the interruptions and cross-examinations, 





prompt of invention, he did not trust himself to 


with which his revelations were sometimes re- 
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ceived. But he possessed this in a remarkably | get sharp enough, after a while, to whatever con- 


degree. I recollect, on one occasion, when he 
was giving an account of a providential escape 
he was signally favored with, (when boarded by a 
pirate off the Isle of Pines, and he plead mason- 
ry, and gave a sign he had got out of the Dis- 
closures of Morgan,) Tom Johnson interrupted 
him to say that he had heard that before, (which 
was more than Bolus had ever done.) B. im- 
mediately rejoined, that he had, he believed, 
given him, Tom, a running sketch of the inci- 
dent. “Rather,” said Tom, “I think, a lying 
sketch.” Bolus scarcely smiled, as he replied, 





that Tom was a wag, and couldn't help turning | 
the most serious things into jests; and went on) 
with his usual brilliancy, to finish the narrative. 
Bolus did not overcrowd his canvass. His figures 
were never confused, and the subordinates and 
accessories did not withdraw attention from the 
main and substantive lie. He veversquandered 
his lies profusely: thinking, with the poet, that 
“bounteous, not prodigal, is kind Nature’s 
hand,” he kept the golden mean between penu- 
riousness and prodigality; never stingy of his 
lies, he was not wasteful of them, but was rather 
fore-handed than pushed, or embarrassed, hav- 
ing, usually, fictitious stock to be freshly put on 
*change, when he wished to * make a raise.” In 
most of his fables, he inculeated but a single 
leading idea; but contrived to make the several 
facts of the narrative fall in very gracefully with 
the principal scheme. 

The rock on which many promising young 
liars, who might otherwise have risen to merited 
distinction, have split, is vanity: this marplot 
vice betrays itself in the exultation manifested on 
the occasion of a decided hit, an exultation too 
inordinate for mere recital, and which betrays 
authorship; and to betray authorship, in the pre- 
sent barbaric, moral and intellectual condition of 
the world is fatal. True, there seems to be some 
inconsistency here. Dickens and Bulwer can do 
as much lying, for money too, as they choose, 
and no one blame them, any more than they 
would blame a lawyer regularly fee’d to do it; 
but let any man, gifted with the same genius, 
try his hand at it, not deliberately and in writing, 
but merely orally, and ugly names are given 
him, and heis proscribed! Bolus heroically sup- 
pressed exultation over the victories his lies 
acheived. 

Alas! for the beautiful things of Earth, its low- 
ers—its sunsets—its lovely girls—its lies—brief 
and fleeting are their date. Lying is a very del- 
icate accomplishment. It must be tenderly 
cared for, and jealously guarded. It must not 
be overworked. Bolus forgot this salutary cau- 
tion. The people found out his art. However 





dull the commons are as to other matters, they 


cerus their bread and butter. Bolus not having 
confined his art to political matters, sounded, at 
last, the depths, and explored the limits of popu- 
lar credulity. The denizens of this degenerate 
age, had not the disinterestedness of Prince Hal, 
who “cared not how many fed at his cost:” 
they got tired, at last, of promises to pay. The 
credit system, common before as pump water, 
adhering, like the elective franchise to every vo- 
ter, began to take the worldly wisdom of Fal- 


staff's mercer, and ask security; and security 


liked something more substantial than plausible 
promises. In this forlorn condition of the coun- 
try, returning to its savage state, and abandon- 
ing the refinements of a ripe, Anglo Saxon civil- 
ization for the sordid safety of Mexican or Chi- 
nese modes of traffic ; deserting the sweet simpli- 
city of its ancient truthfulness and the poetic 
illusions of Augustus Tomlinson, for the vulgar 
saws of poor Richard—Bolus, with a sigh like 
that breathed out by his great prototype after his 
apostrophe to London, gathered up, one bright, 
moonlight night, his articles of value, shook the 
dust from his feet, and departed from a land un- 
worthy of hislonger sojourn. With that delicate 
consideration for the feelings of his friends, 
which, like the politeness of Charles IL., 
never forsook him, he spared them the pain of a 
parting interview. He leit no greetings of kind- 
ness; no messages of love: nor did he ask assu- 
rances of their lively remembrance. It was 
quite unnecessary. In every house he had left 
an autograph, in every ledger a souvenir. They 
will never forget him. Their connection with 
him will be ever regarded as 


—*"The greenest spot 
In memory’s waste.”,—— 


Poor Ben, whom he had honored with the last 
marks of his confidence, can scarcely speak of 
him to this day, without tears in his eyes. Far 
away towards the setting sun he hied him, until, 
at last, with a hermit’s disgust at the degradation 
of the world, like Ignatius turned monk, he 
pitched his tabernacle amidst the smiling prairies 
that sleep in vernal beauty, in the shadow of the 
San Saba mountains. There let his mighty 
genius rest. It has earned repose. We leave 
Themistocles to his voluntary exile. 





I like your German singers well, 
But hate them too, and for this reason, 
Although they always sing in time, 
They often sing quite out of season. 


Hood. 
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MY RIVER RHINE. 


I shall not see my river Rhine! 
Not any one of all its towers— 

Its ruins wreathed with ivy and vine— 
Its old time beauteous with flowers! 


Much less the thought of Phidian Greece 
The home of vanished magic, fills 

My heart about to faint and cease ; 
Would only that the sunny hills 


Of that imperial river, fair 
With purple grapes, could rise for me— 
And I could breathe the enchanted air 
Rippling its breast from the far sea! 


From boyhood [ have longed and dreamed 
That suck a blessing should be mine! 

I could not die away it seemed, 
Before I saw my river Rhine! 


My Rhine with every beauty graced— 
My Rhine in spirit loved so long! 

Dear Rhine! on which my heart would waste 
Its fragrance in a flood of song! 


I did but dream!—the orange light 
Of eve faints on the slender pines 
Of my own West—I go from sight: 
Die out poor heart! die out weak lines! 


I shall not see it! Omy Rhine 
So long my heart’s dream, loved so long! 
Could I but, dying, make thee mine 
With passionate tears and floods of song! 
L. I. L. 





JOHN FOSTER. 


BY WILLIAM E. SCREVEN, ESQ, 


Author of “ Christianity and its Relations to Poetry and 
; Philosophy.” 


Few names are morerevered by men of though 
than that of John Foster. His works have done 
more for the development of character, in pro- 
portion to their extent, than those of any other 
essayist. He came, it is true, at a time when 
the essay was about to be exchanged for other 
forms of composition, but it is not too much to 
say that he gave it new dignity and purpose, and 
wielded it with a power which far surpassed even 
the illustrious men who preceded him. Although 
the writings of Addison, Johnson, and the es- 
sayists of their school, convey many a useful 
and instructive lesson. yet their predominant ef- 
fect is that of elegant entertainment. 

It is otherwise with the essays of Foster. They 


a degree that ceases to be wonderful, only when 
we consider the aptness of illustration, and depth 
and power of thought, by which they are so 
strongly distinguished. 
The object of this article is not, however, to 
estimate the intellectual excellencies of our au- 
thor, or his productions. ‘That has been repeat- 
edly and ably done. It is rather to vindicate his 
moral and religious character from some very 
harsh views, which have been presented in rela- 
tion to it, by Mr. Gilfillan, in his second Gallery 
of Literary Portraits. We would further pre- 
mise, that we do not hold Foster's religious creed, 
and therefore do not write as a sectarian. We 
simply believe that he has been represeuted, in 
some respects, harshly and unjustly, and wish to 
enter into acalm examination of the charges pre- 
ferred against him. 
Mr. Gilfillan has reviewed our author both in- 
tellectually and morally. ‘The intellectual esti- 
mate of his genius is candid and just. Every dis- 
criminating admirer of Foster’s works will find 
in that portion of the review an appreciative 
tribute to his insight and enlarged understanding. 
It is, however, far otherwise when the reviewer 
passes to the consideration of his religious char- 
acter. He seems to have forgotten candor and 
charity, and first assuming a most unfavorable 
position, he is led on, as it were, in wanton sport, 
to conclusions that are as fallacious as they are 
ungenerous. We believe the memory of a good 
and great man, one who, while he lived, was a 
benefactor to his kind, and who, though dead, 
still speaks to them instinctively in the strong 
and stirring language of his works, should not 
be assailed, under any professions of partial ad- 
miration, without a word being uttered in his 
defence. 

The charge brought against the great essayist, 
by his reviewer, is, that he regarded the exist- 
ence of moral evil in the world, with the des- 


present system of things with impotent fear and 
hatred, and, finally, that he surrendered his mind 
to the gloomy doctrine of fanaticism. 

Setting forth with this allegation, the reviewer 
has proceeded, with a degree of conceit, and 
careless undiscriminating reasoning, upworthy 
of himself and his subject, until he has drawn a 
picture that can be regarded only with abhor- 
rence. If John Foster were the man he is thus 
represented to have been, he must have been 
either an idiot or a fiend, from whom every 
sane man must turn with pity or horror. The 
truth, however, is, that he was neither the one, 
nor the other, but a man of noble faculties and 
noble principles, challenging our admiration not 


dire of moral cowardice ; that he looked upon the 





are written for the purpose of mental and moral 


only for his intellectua! powers, but also for the 
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purity and majestic uprightness of his moral na- 
ture. 

A conclusive refutation of the charge prefer- 
red against Foster is furnished by his life. How- 
ever thick and intricate may be the net-work of 
error, which a plausible pen can weave around the 
purest character, a simple recital of the incontro- 
vertible facts of daily practical life, will sweep 
away the fallacious fabric as the sun dispels the 
morning clouds. What then does the life of our 
author teach, as to the nature of those senti- 
ments and opinions, of which’it was the natural 
outbirth, and therefore the infallible index? Was 
it the life of a fatalist, or of a moral coward? 
Was it the life of a man who could fold his arms 
in criminal indolence, averring that moral evil 
was invincible to human efforts, and therefore 
he would not stir, but leave the work of purga- 
tion and amelioration to the Supreme Being? 
It was far otherwise. From the time that he 
first took the vows of religion, until his death, 
John Foster was a steadfast, faithful and inde- 
fatigable laborer in the vineyard of humanity. 
In one form or another he was always to be found 
struggling with evil, and acquitting himself like 
a man in the cause of human progress. Anun- 
fortunate style of delivery, which he could not 
overcome, rendered him almost useless in the 
pulpit. He therefore retired into private life, but 
his vigorous pen was still employed in battling 
not only for religious truth, but also for political 
rights. He never gave a production to the pub- 
lic, which was not an earnest and effective effort 
to advance mankind iu the march of improve- 
ment. His four principal essays will live as long 
as the language in which they are written, and 
will continue to develop and improve the char- 
acter of men to remotest time. Many have read 
Foster's pages with a flushed cheek and com- 
pressed lip, and risen from their perusal with 
the germ of a new nature formed in their hearts, 
and many others will do the same in coming gen- 
erations. Not in the external world of sense 
will the triumphs of his genius be immediately 
visible, but they will be wrought in the still depths 
of the heart, where the imperial Will resides: 
And they will come forth in many a form of out- 
ward action, which are not less the effect of his 
works because they proceed from them indirectly, 
and through the medium of subsequent purposes. 
Many a gigantic scheme, and noble enterprise, 
will spring from minds which received their first 
concentration and consolidation of purpose from 
the “Essay on Decision of Character,” and the 
“Essay on the Epithet Romantic” will regu- 
late many a wayward will and impart a judi- 
dicious course of action. Yes, Foster was a 
great aud successful worker against that moral 
evil, to which it has been charged on him that 





he succumbed with the abject despair of moral 
cowardice. 

Nor was it only in the world of philosophical 
ethics, that he battled against evil, where it ex- 
isted in the form of error: in the religious field, 
also, where it assumed the darker character of 
sin, he fought the fight of the true soldier, and 
won a wreath of imperishable laurels. 

In short, it was the peculiar character of the 
man, that, while with a keen observation, and a 
heart full of sensibility, he saw and deplored the 
existence of that baneful thing which curses the 
nature and condition of man, he was always en- 
gaged in lending his remarkable powers to its 
diminution and final destruction. 

How idle and absurd is it then, in the face of 
these facts, to attempt to hand over such a man 
to the contempt of mankind as a prodigy of pu- 
sillavimity! Itis true, that Foster used many ex- 
pressions which betokened his sense of the dread- 
ful extent, tenacious hold, and hardy character 
of moral evil, but who has not heard the most 
assiduous and even successful combatants for 
truth, in moments of weary, but transient des- 
pondency, utter the same sentiments ? 

Mr. Gilfillan seems to be peculiarly amused 
that our author, in a review of Chalmers’ Astro- 
nomical Discourses, manifests his sorrow that 
snow had been discovered in the planet Mars. 
He proceeds in a rhapsody on the purity, beauty, 
and harmlessness of snow, and inquires what 
there is in such a substance to excite the fears of 
Foster. Nothing, assuredly, in the substance 
itself. Doubtless, the essayist was as able to ap- 
preciate the pure and beautiful snow, as well as 
every other charm of nature, with as much zest 
as his flippant critic. The grave solicitude he 
expressed was occasioned by the fact that it was a 
proof of the existence of physical evil on another 
planet. Whatever skepticism Mr. Gilfillan may 
entertain, concerning the connection of physical 
and moral evil, Foster at least was persuaded 
that the good and wise Creator never permit- 
ted the former to approach, except as the just 
“consequence of the latter. Therefore, his seri- 
ous and noble mind could not contemplate the 
revelations of the telescope without emotions of 
anxiety. No one fears the motion of the grass 
as it waves in the breeze, but when it bends be- 
fore an approaching whirlwind, any rational mind 
will view it with anxiety, as the index of coming 
desolation. 

Mr. Gilfillan finally proceeds to the absurd 
length of classing Foster and Byron in very nearly 
the same school of skepticism. A strange term, 
indeed. to be applied to one who had devoted his 
life, and all the energies of life, to the extinction 








of skeptical error! And why is this? Be- 
cause Fuster, in a career full of labor and expe- 
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rience, and rich in the fruits of an observation 
peculiarly piercing and extensive, deplored the 
sinfulness of mankiod, and the suffering conse- 
quent upon it. A comparison of the lives of 
the men, so unjustly classed together, is sufficient 
to show the folly and undiscriminating absurdity 
of the classification. 

These lives, however, are too well known to 
make it necessary for us to enter into such a 
comparison at this time. Suffice it to say, that 
the poet, with all his brilliant powers and quali- 
ties, lived in habitual carelessness with respect 
to religion and eternity; though, perhaps. leav- 
ing some hope iu his last moments, that the awful 
realities of another world were not met with a 
mind unprepared for them. No sense of duty 
pressed upon him, during the active portion of his 
career, to subdue error and sin, and to reconcile 
man to God and truth. On the contrary, many of 
his works seem almost devoted to the purpose of 
nursing in the human heart, feelings of daring 
blasphemy against God, and impatieut hatred 
and opposition to that system of thiugs which 
God has instituted iu this world. 

On the other hand, behold the great essayist. 
consecrating himself to the cause of truth, al- 
ways employing his abilities in that noble con- 
flict in some form or other, devoutly recognizing 
the sovereignty of God, the atonement of Christ, 
the possibility of man’s salvation, aud the duty 
resting on all, and therefore on himself, to ad- 
vance the interests of that kiugdom. which will 
spread over the whole earth, with ‘healing on 
its wings” for every human woe, and which will 
have no end. 

Foster recognized all this with firm and devout 
conviction, and acted upon his belief practically, 
in a manner that has made him illustrious as a 
benefactor to his race, and placed him asa bright 
star in the intellectual and moral firmament. Yet 
these are the men who are classed together, as 
taking the sane despairing view of the present 
system of things! Mr. Gilfillan has lost sight of 
Foster’s eutire life and writings, and fastened on 
a few despondent expressions, which iu old age 
were used, almost confidentially, in his ‘ Journal 
and Correspondence,’ chiefly in view of the little 
which seems to be accomplished by human ef- 
forts in ameliorating the spiritual condition of 
mankind. 

To make more apparent the habitual careless- 
ness with which Mr. Gilfillan writes, even on 
such subjects as the one under consideration, we 
will mention one very glaring contradiction res- 
pecting Foster. 

In his first ‘‘ Literary Gallery,” speaking of 
the famous discourse on Indian Idolatry, he com- 
mends its author for acknowledging to the mighty 
pagan systems the possession of a certain sub- 
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limity, and poetic interest, even while he hurled 
all the thunder of his logic and tremendous sar- 
casm against its gross and profane errors. In 
the second “ Literary Gallery,” he eats his own 
words one by one, and without any allusion to 
the former tribute to Foster's liberality, appa- 
rently having forgotten it, condemns him for 
being “slow to admit any degree of interest, or 
of poetry. or of grandeur in those colossal faiths, 
which have ruled for ages the great majority 
of mankind.” Itis impossible to conceive a case 
of more glaring and palpable self-contradiction. 


Mr. Gilfillan proceeds to admit that, after all 
he has said, it may seem paradoxical to assert, 
that Foster was an amiable man; yet declares 
that he was undoubtedly so, if the universal tes- 
timony of those who knew him is to be believed. 
The truth ia, that it would not only seem, but 
really be, paradoxical, if what had been said 
were true; but what had been said, being a tis- 
sue of absurdity aud false reasoning. and there- 
fore not true, the amiability of the essayist is not 
at all paradoxical. 

According to the reviewer, Foster was, as to 
his intellect, able and great; as to his religious 
character a cross» between a fool and a fiend ; 
and as to his domestic life a pure and amiable 
man. Verily, this does seem paradoxical !—so 
much so that a man of Mr. Gilfillan’s sense and 
ability should have doubted the compatibility of 
such elements, and sifted the matter more tho- 
roughly before he drew his conclusions. Had he 
done 80, properly. he would have found no in- 
compatibility, and therefore no paradox. He 
would have found that John Foster was not only 
an able and an amiable man, but that, also, ia 
his religious character, he was an enlightened, 
liberal, and laborious christian. 

We have attempted to offer a sacrifice upon 
the sacred altar of John Foster's memory. In 
doing so. we are actuated by mingled motives of 
admiration and gratitude for that serious and 
noble man, who, after an upright and noble life, 
has joined a band of spirits kindred to his own 
in a higher sphere. We cannot see him treated 
with what we suppose to be injustice, without 
saying that in his defence which he cannot now 
say for himself, and, perhaps, would not care to 
say, if he eould. To Mr. Gilfillan’s estimate 
of his intellectual merits, and domestic life, as 
we have before said, we do not object, or. if we 
do, it is too slightly to deserve notice. That es- 
timate is high-toned and appreciative. But this 
commendable spirit vanishes entirely when he 
comes to speak of our author’s religious charac- 
ter. This branch of his review is founded upon 
the grossest want of discrimination, and is dis- 
graced by an air of levity, and affected smart- 
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ness, which sits very ungracefully on a founda- 
tion of bad logie. 

Nor are the same faults wanting in many other 
reviews he has given to the public, but, being 
concealed beneath the plausibilities of an elo- 
quent style, they frequently escape observation. 
Our present object, however, is accomplished, 
and we leave the subject with our readers, trust- 
ing, that even if their verdict is against us, they 
may be induced to resort to the useful works of 
Foster, aud decide the question for themselves. 





Potices of Bow Works. 





History or tae Unirep States, From the Discovery 
of the American Continent. By George Bancroft. 
Vol. IV. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1852. 


We have read this volume with very great delight. It} 


seems to us a model of historical composition. The style 
is admirably adapted to the story, and the reader finds, 
for the first time, the incidents of our colonial existence 
presented to him in the vivid and glowing colors that be- 
long to them. Indeed, for pictorial effects, we think this 
volume far the most successful that Mr. Bancroft has yet 
published. Many of the passages which refer to events 
of peculiar interest, have the air of eloquent descriptions 
of some grand historical paintings. The figures stand 
out boldly—the light and shade is managed with rare 
skill—the accessories too are not wanting :—the future 
artist who would acquire fame for the delineation of na- 
tional events, has only to follow with his brush the pen of 
the historian, and his canvass will be rich with the life 
and character of the past. 

Mr. Bancroft introduces, for the first time, in this vol- 
ume, that remarkable personage, around whom the whole 
action of the coming revolution is to have its movement as 
the man of the age, the hero of the most important strug- 
gle of modern times. In the following extract, we see 
George Washington, at twenty-one, going out upon that 
perilous mission to the Delaware Indians, in which all 
the elements of his character—his patient endurance of 
hardships, his humanity, his extraordinary foresight— 
were conspicuously displayed :— 


“In the middle of November, with an interpreter and 
four attendants, and Christopher Gist as a guide, he left 
Will’s Creek, and following the Indian trace through for- 
est soliiudes, gloomy with the fallen leaves and soleiwn 
saduess of late autumn. across mountains, rocky ravines, 
and streams, through sleet and snows, he rode in nine 
days to the fork of the Ohio. How lonely was the spot, 
where, so long unheeded of men, the rapid Alleghany 
met nearly at right angles ‘the deep and still water’ of 
the Monongahela! At once Washington foresaw the 
destiny of the place. ‘I spent some time,’ said he, ‘in 
viewing the rivers;’ ‘ the land in the Fork has the absolute 
command of both.’ *The flat, well-timbered land al! 
around the poiut lies very convenient for building.’ After 
creating in imagination a fortress and a city, he and his 
party swam their horses across the Alleghany, and wrapt 








their blankets around them for the night, on its north- 
west bank. 

“From the Fork the chief of the Delawares conducted 
Washington through rich alluvial fields to the pleasing 
valley at Logstown. There deserters from Louisiana dis- 
coursed of the route from New Orleans to Quebec, by 
way of the Wabash and the Maumee, and of a detachment 
from the lower province on its way to meet the French 
troops from Lake Erie, while Washington held close col- 
loquy with the half-king; the one anxious to gain the 
west as a part of the territory of the ancient dominion, 
the other to preserve it for the red-men. ‘ We are broth- 
ers,’ said the half-king in council ; * we are one people ; I 
will send back the French speechbelt, and will make the 
Shawnees and the Delawares do the same.’ 

“On the night of the twenty-ninth of November, the 
council-fire was kindled ; an aged orator was selected to 
address the French ; the speech which he was to deliver 
was debated and rehearsed; it was agreed that unless the 
French would heed this third warning to quit the land, 
the Delawares would also be their enemies; and a very 
large string of black and white wampum was sent to the 
Six Nations asa prayer for aid. 

“ After these preparations, the party of Washington, 
attended by the half-king, and envoys of the Delawares, 
moved onwards to the post of the French at Venango. 
The officers there avowed the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of the Ohio. and they mingled the praises of La 
Salle with boasts of their forts at Le Beeuf and Erie, at 
Niagara, Toronto and Frontenac. ‘The English,’ said 
they, ‘can raise two men to our one; but they are too 
dilatory to prevent any enterprise of ours.’ The Dela- 
wares were intimidated or debauched; but the half-king 
clung to Washington like a brother, and delivered up his 
belt as he had promised. 

“ The rains of December had swollen the creeks. The 
messengers could pass them only by felling trees for 
bridges. Thus they proceeded, now killing a buck and 
now a bear, delayed by excessive rains and snow, by mire 
and swamps, while Washington’s quick eye discerned all 
the richness of the meadows. 

“ At Waterford, the limit of his journey, he found Fort 
Le Beeuf defended by cannon. Around it stood the bar- 
racks of the soldiers, rude log-cabins, roofed with bark. 
Fifiy birch-bark canoes, and one hundred and seventy 
boats of pine were already prepared for the descent of the 
river, and materials were collected for building more. The 
commander, Gardeur de St. Pierre, an officer of integrity 
and experience, and for his dauntless courage both feared 
and beloved by the Red-Men, refused to discuss questions 
of right. ‘I aim here,’ said he, ‘by the orders of my gen- 
eral, to which I'shall conform with exactness and resolu- 
tion.” And he avowed his purpose of seizing every Eng- 
lishman within the Ohio Valley. France was resolved on 
possessing the great territory which her missionaries and 
travellers had revealed to the world. 

“ Breaking away from courtesies, Washington hastened 
homewards to Virginia. The rapid current of French 
Creek dashed his party against rocks; in shallow places 
they waded, the water congealing on their clothes ; where 
the ice had lodged in the bend of the rivers, they carried 
their canoe across the neck. At Venango, they found 
their horses, but so weak, the travellers went still on foot, 
heedless of the storm. ‘The cold increased very fast; 
the pathe grew ‘worse by a deep snow continually free- 
zing.’ Impatient to get back with his despatches, the 
young envoy, wrapping himself in an Indian dress, with 
gun in hand and pack on his back, the day after Christ- 

nas quitted the usual path, and, with Gist for his sole 
companion, Ly aid of the compass, steered the nearest 
way across the country for the Fork. An Indian, who 
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had lain in wait for him, fired at him from not fifteen steps’ 
distance, but, missing him, became his prisoner. ‘I would 
have killed him,’ wrote Gist, ‘but Washington forbade.’ 
Dismis<ing their captive at night, they walked about half 
a mile, then kindled a fire, fixed their course by the com- 
pass, and continned travelling all night, and all the next 
day, till quite dark. Not tiil then did the weary wander- 
ers ‘think themselves safe enough to sleep,’ and they 
encamped, witi no shelter but the leafless forest tree. 

“On reaching the Alleghany, with one poor hatchet 
and a whole day’s work, a raft was constructed and 
launched. But, before they were half over the river, they 
were caught in the running ice, expecting every moment 
to be crushed, unable to reach either shure. Putting out 
the setting pole to stop the raft, Washington was jerked 
into the deep water. and saved himself only by grasping 
at the raft-logs. They were obliged to make for an island. 
There lay Washington, imprisoned by the elements ; but 
the late December night was intensely cold, and in the 
morning he found the river frozen. Not till he reached 
Gist’s settlement, in January, 1754, were his toils light- 
ened.” 


We all know the issue of this adventurous journey, how 
the young commissioner brought back an accurate ac- 
count of the condition of affairs in the Lake country, and 
how the most energetic measures were taken in conse- 
quence. It is no part of our purpose to pursue the up- 
ward military career of Washington in Mr. Bancroft’s 
pages, for we are but endeavoring to quote such portions 
of his narrative as will impress our readers with a just 
idea of the whole, but we may declare that no where else 
is that career to be found drawn so strongly in a few, clear 
and rapid lines. We subjoin the concluding sentences of 
the sketch of Braddock’s defeat, an action of which no 
American can read without trembling for the fate of Wash- 
ington, marked out, as he was, by the rifle of the savage 
foe. Mr. Bancroft says: 


“ Of eighty-six officers, twenty-six were killed—among 
them, Sir Peter Halkett—and thirty-seven were wounded, 
including Gage and other field officers. Of the men, one 
half were killed or wounded. Braddock braved every 
danger. His secretary was shot dead ; both his English 
aids were disabled early in the engagement, leaving the 
American alone to distribute his orders. ‘I expected 
every moment,’ said one whose eye was on Washington, 
‘to see him fall.’ Nothing but the superintending care 
of Providence could have saved him. An Indian chief— 
I suppose a Shawnee—singled him out with his rifle, and 
bade others of his warriors do the same. Two horses 
were killed under him; four balls penetrated his coat. 
‘Some potent Maniton guards his life,’ exclaimed the sav- 
age. ‘Death,’ wrote Washington, ‘was levelling my 
companions on every side of me ; but, by the all-powerful 
dispensations of Providence, I have been protected.’ ‘To 
the public,’ said Davis, a learned Divine, in the following 
month, ‘I point out that heroic youth, Colonel Washing- 
ton, whom [ cannot but hope Providence has preserved 
in so signal a manner for some important service to his 
country.’ ‘Who is Mr. Washington?’ asked Lord Hali- 
fax a few months later. ‘I know nothing of him,’ he ad- 
ded, ‘but that they say he behaved in Braddock’s action 
as bravely as if he really loved the whistling of bullets,’ 


Such was the critical commencement of that wondrous 
course of splendid achievement, and temperance in victo- 
ry, which leaves the lives of all other heroes, ancient or 
modern, in the distance. 

One other passage in detached portions have we marked 
out for quotation, in introducing which a single word 








must be said of the dark and guilty story to which it re- 
lates. The episode of the Acadian banishment stands 
happily without a parallel for cruelty in Americau annals. 
It is sweetly told in the hexameters of Mr. Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. and nothing more affecting ever found a 
chronicler in a poet. Mr. Bancroft narrates it with fer- 
vor and sympathy :— 


“ At last after repeated conquests and restorations, the 
treaty of Utrecht conceded Acadia, or Nova Scotia, to 
Great Britain. Yet the name of Annapolis, the presence 
of a feeble English garrison, and the emigration of hardly 
five or six English families, were nearly all that marked 
the supremacy of England. The old inhabitants remain- 
ed on the soil which they had subdued, hardly conscious 
that they had changed their sovereign. They still loved 
the language and the usages of their forefathers, and their 
religion was graven upon their soils. They promised 
submission to England; but such was the love with which 
France had inspired them, they would not fight against 
its standard or renounce its name. Though conquered, 
they were French neutrals. 

“ For nearly forty years from the peace of Utrecht they 
had been forgotten or neglected, and had prospered in their 
seclusion. No tax-gatherer counted their folds, no mag- 
istrate dwelt in their hamlets. The parish priest made 
their records and regulated successions. Their little dis- 
putes were settled among themselves, with scarcely an 
instance of an appeal to English authority at Annapolis. 
The pastures were covered with their herds and flocks ; 
and dikes, raised by extraordinary efforts of social indus- 
try, shut out the rivers and the tide from alluvial marshes 
of exuberant fertility. The meadows, thus reclaimed, 
were covered by richest grasses, or fields of wheat, that 
yielded fifty and thirty fold at the harvest. Their houses 
were built in clusters, neatly constructed and comforta- 
bly furnished, and around them all kinds of domestic fowls 
abounded. With the spinning-wheel and the loom, their 
women made, of flax from their own fields, of fleeces from 
their own flock, coarse but sufficient clothing. The few 
foreign luxuries that were coveted could be obtained from 
Annapolis or Louisburg, in return for furs, or wheat, or 
cattle. 

“Thus were the Acadians happy in their neutrality 
and in the abundance which they drew trom their native 
land. They formed, as it were, one great family. Their 
morals were of unaffected purity. Love was sanctified 
and calmed by the universal custom of early marriages. 
The neighbors of the community would assist the new 
couple to raise their cottage, while the wilderness oflered 
land. Their numbers increased, and the colony, which 
had begun only as the trading station of a company, with 
a monopoly of the fur trade, counted, perhaps, sixteen or 
seventeen thousand inhabitants.” 


Mr. Bancroft procceds to inform us what resulted from 
the sudden change of masters over this colony—how the 
feelings of a simple and unoffeading peasantry were dis- 
regarded by the British suldiers—how their property was 
taken from them without pretence of right—how they 
were constrained in matters of conscience and religion, 
and how meekly they submitted to all these outrages. 


“The Acadians cowered before their masters, hoping 
forbearance ; willing to take an oath of fealty to England; 
in their single-mindedness and sincerity, retusing to pledge 





themselves to bear arms against France. The English 
[wen masters of the sea, were undisputed lords of the 
country, and could exercise clemency without apprenen- 
sion. Nota whisper gave a warning of their purpose, 
till it was ripe for execution. 

“ But it had been ‘determined upon’ after the ancient 
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device of Oriental despotism, that the French inhabitants 
of Acadia should be carried away into captivity to other | 
parts of the British dominions. 


* * * « * 


“France remembered the descendants of her sons in 
the hour of their affliction, and asked that they might 
have time to remove from the peninsula with their effects, 
leaving their lands to the English ; but the answer of the 
British minister claimed them as useful subjects, and re- 
fused them the liberty of transmigration. 

“The inhabitavts of Minas and the adjacent country 
pleaded with the British officers for the restitution of their 
boats and their guns, promising fidelity, if they could but 
retain their liberties, and declaring that not the want of 
arms, but their conscience, should engage them not to 
revolt. ‘The memorial,’ said Lawrence in council, ‘is 
highly arrogant, insidious and insulting.’ The memori- 
alists, at his summons, came submissively to Halifax. 
* You want your canoes for carrying provi-ions to the 
enemy,’ said he to them, thongh he knew no enemy was 
left in their vicinity. ‘Guns are no part of your goods,’ 
he continued, ‘as by the laws of England all Roman 
Catholics are restricted from having arms, and are subject 
to penalties if arms are found in their houses. It is not 
the language of British subjects to talk of terms with the 
crown, or capitulate about their fidelity and allegiance. 
What excuse can you make for your presumption in treat- 
ing this government with such indignity as to expound to 
them the nature of fidelity? Manifest your obedience by 
immediately taking the oath of allegiance in the common 
form before the Council.’ 

“The deputies replied that they should do as the gen- 
erality of the inhabitants should determine; and they 
merely entreated leave to return home and consult the 
body of their people. They next day the unhappy men, 
foreseeing the sorrows that menaced them, offered to swear 
allegiance unconditionally ; but they were told that by 
a clause in a British statute, persons who have once re- 
fused the oaths cannot be afterwards permitted to take 
them, but are to be considered as Popish Recusants ; and 
as such they were imprisoned.” 


The fiat, it seems, had gone forth—Delenda est Car- 
thago—the savage masters would rule. What follows is 
the saddest tale Mr. Bancroft’s task as historian could 


require him to recount. It is merely a recital of the for- 
cible expulsion :— 


“ To hunt them into the net was impracticable ; artifice 
was therefore resorted to. By a general proclamation, 
on one and the same day, the scarcely conscious victims, 
‘both old men and young men, as well as all the lads of 
ten years of age,’ were peremptorily ordered to assem- 
ble at their respective posts. On the appointed fifth of 
September. they obeyed. At Grand Pré, for example. 
four hundred and eighteen unarmed men came together. 
They were marched into the church, and its avenues were 
closed, when Winslow, the American commander, placed 
himself in their centre. and spoke :—‘ You are convened 
together to manifest to you His Majesty’s final resolution 
to the French inhabitants of this his province. Your 
lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds, and live stock of 
all sorts, are to be removed from this his province. Iam 
through His Majesty’s goodness, directed to allow you 
liberty to carry off your money and household goods, as 
many as you can, without discommoding the vessels you 
goin.’ And he then declared them the king’s prisoners. 
Their wives and families shared their lot; their sons, five 
hundred and twenty-seven in number, their daughters, five 
hundred and seventy-six ; in the whole, women and babes 


and twenty-three souls. The blow was sudden; they had 
left home but for the morning, and they never were to re- 
turn. Their cattle were to stay unfed in the stalls, their 
fires to die out on their hearths. They had for that first 
day even no food for themselves or their children, and 
were compelled to beg for bread. 


The tenth of September was the day for the embarka- 

tion of a part of the exiles. They were drawn up six 

deep, and the young men, one hundred and sixty one in 

number, were ordered to march first on board the vessel. 

They could leave their farms and cottages, the shady 

rocks on which they had reclined, their herds and their 

garners ; but nature yearned within them, and they would 

not be separated from their parents. Yet of what avail 

was the frenzied despair of the unarmed youth? They 

had not one weapon; the bayonet drove them to obey; 

and they marched slowly and heavily from the chapel to 

the shore, between women and children, who, kneeling, 
prayed for blessings on their heads, they themselves weep- 
ing, and praying, and singing hymns. The seniors went 
next; the wives and children must wait till other trans- 

port vessels arrived. The delay had its horrors. The 
wretched people left behind were kept together near the 

sea, without proper food or raiment, or shelter, till other 
ships came to take them away; and December with its 
appalling cold had struck the shivering, half-clad, broken- 
hearted sufferers before the last of them were removed. 
‘The embarkation of the inhabitants goes on but slowly,’ 
wrote Monckton, from Fort Cumberland, near which he 
had burned three hamlets, ‘the most part of the wives of 
the men we have prisoners are gone off with their chil- 
dren, in hopes I would not send off their husbands with- 
out them.’ Their hope was vain. Near Annapolis, a 
hundred heads of families fled to the woods, and a party 
was (letached on the hunt to bring them in. ‘ Our soldiers 
hate them,’ wrote an officer on this occasion, ‘ and if they 
can but find a pretext to kill them, they will.’ Did a pris- 
oner seek to escape? He was shot down by the sentinel. 
Yet some fled to Quebec ; more than three thousand had 
withdrawn to Miramichi, and the region south of the Ris- 
tigouche; some found rest on the banks of the St. John’s 
and its branches; some found a lair in their native forests ; 
some were charitably sheltered from the English in the 
wigwams of the savages. But seven thousand of these 
banished people were driven on board ships, and scattered 
a:nong the English colonies, from New Hampshire to Geor- 
gia alone; one thousand and twenty to South Carolina 
alone. They were cast ashore without resources ; hating 
the poor-house as a shelter for their offspring, and abhor- 
ring the thoughtof selling themselves as laborers. House- 
holds, too, were separated : the colonial newspapers con- 
tuined advertisements of members of families seeking their 
companions, of sons anxious to reach and relieve their 
parents, of mothers mourning for their children. 

“The wanderers sighed for their native country; but, 
to prevent their return, their villages, from Annapolis to 
the isthmus, were laid waste. Their old homes were but 
ruins. In the district of Minas, for instance, two hundred 
and fifty of their houses, and more than as many barns, 
were consumed. The live stock which belonged to them, 
consisting of great numbers of horned cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and horses, were seized as spoils and disposed of by the 
English officials. A beautiful and fertile tract of country 
was reduced toa solitude. There was none left round 
the ashes of the cottages of the Acadians, but the faithful 
watch-dog, vainly seeking the hands that fed him. Thick- 
ets of forest-trees choked their orchards; the ocean broke 
over their neglected dikes, and desolated their meadows. 

“Relentless misfortune pursued the exiles wherever 
they fled. Those sent to Georgia, drawn by a love for 





and old men and children all included, nineteen hundred 





the spot where they were born as strong as that of the 
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captive Jews, who wept by the side of the rivers of Baby- 
lon for their own temple and land, escaped to sea in boats, 
and went coasting from harbor to harbor; but when they 
had reached New England, just as they would have set 
sail for their native fields, they were stopped by orders 
from Nova Scotia. Those who dwelt on the St. John’s 
were torn once more from theirnew homes. When Can- 
ada surrendered, hatred with its worst venom pursued 
the fifteen hundred who remained south of the Risti- 
gouche. Once more those who dwelt in Pennsylva- 
nia presented a humble petition to the Earl of Loudoun, 
then the British Commander-in-chief in America ; and the 
cold-hearted peer, offended that the prayer was made in 
French, seized their five principal men, who in their own 
Jand had been persons of dignity and substance, and ship- 
ped them to England, with the request that they might be 
kept from ever again becoming troublesome by being 
consigned to service as common sailors on board ships of 
war.” 

= - o 


a * 


“T know not if the annals of the human race keep the 
records of wounds so wantonly inflicted, so bitter and so 
perennial, as fell upon the French inhabitants of Acadia.” 


Our limits here, compel us to stop in our notice of this 
excellent continuation of Mr. Bancroft’s History. The 
quotations we have given are ainple to show with what 
spirit the author has treated the stirring subject of his la- 
bors, and to assure the reader that the subsequent vol- 
umes may be looked for with an eager expectancy. 

A. Morris has this volume for sale. 


Tue Naporeon Barwiaps, by Bon Gaultier. The Po- 
etical Works of Louis Napoleon Now First Trans- 
lated into Plain English. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
1852. 


The original London Edition of this squib was pub- 
lished anonymously, from which fact the Literary World 
was inclined to doubt whether it really came from the 
pen of Bon Gaultier. Mr. Putnam settled the matter by 
a statement under signature, that he was authorized by 
Mr. Bogue, the London publisher, to affix the name of 
Bon Gaultier to the reprint, and that he, (Mr. Putnam) 
paid Mr. Bogue a sum equal to half the profit of the 
entire edition for advance proof sheets of it. For ourselves, 
while we condole with Mr. Putnam over his bad bargain, 
we cannot see how any one should hesitate as to the pa- 
ternity of these Napoleon Ballads. The resemblance to 
the Comic Ballads is perfect. They are just as dull, as 
halting and as vulgar as their predecessors, and if possi- 

_ble more so. In the matter of poetic desecration by par- 
ody, perhaps Bon Gaultier has exceeded himself, for he 
undertakes to cover with ridicule, in a pointless and des- 
picable imitation, one of the most touching passages in 
the In Memoriam—a feat about equal to enacting Harle- 
quin in a grave-yard. That the Professor of Belles Let- 
tres in the University of Edinburgh could stoop to such 
low buffoonery, fills us with astonishment. 

It cannot be denied that the Prince President offers as 
fair a target for the shafts of satire as was ever set up be- 
fore men, but this only renders the misses of Bon Gaul- 
tier the more palpable. One of his parodies we consider 
rather clever—that of the Raven—the best stanzas of 
which we quote. Louis is supposed to be sitting in a 
London garret, meditating upon the scarcity of his funds, 
when suddenly he heard a tapping, which he suspects to 

be the knock of a creditor at his garret-door. 








Upon this I rose and hearkened—when, behold, my win- 
dow darkened, 

As by some opaquish object which was never there be- 
fore ; 

“Surely,” said I, “ there is something—clearly, too,a very 
rum thing, 

For it's not at all a dumb thing, at the window, not the 
door, 

I wonder whether it can be a message from the Empe- 
rore. 

I never had one—not before.” 


Open, then, I flung the shutter—and, as sure as bread’s 
not butter, 

In there stepped a fine gilt eagle—Eagle of the Empe- 
rore ; 

Not a minute stay’d or stopped he—not a civil word he 
dropped me; 

But, with mien quite free and easy, perched above my 
chamber door— 

Perched upon a bust of Grisi just above my garret door : 

Perched and grinned, and nothing more. 


Then, as this strange bird kept staring at me with his eyes 
so glaring, 

Till I’m sure there’s no declaring what I felt upon that 
floor. 

I cried unto the gilded eagle—* Who hath sent thee like 
a beagle, 

Not, I’m sure selon les régles, to this twice confoun led 
shore? 

Tell me, have you brought a token from the awful Em- 
perore?”’ 

Quoth the Eagle, “ You’re a bore!” 
- + * * 


* * 


“Eagle!” cried I, “what the devil? Is this kind of con- 
duct civil, 

Coming using language evil—coolly calling me a bore? 

If you have come for a treat here, you'll not get an ounce 
of meat here.” 

And, in fact, I have a notion that I somehow rather 
swore; 

But twas enough to make one—when, quoth the bird 
above the door, 

“You have a great fate in store.” 


“Ha! what hear I?” cried I; ‘Eagle, do you prophesy 
things regal? 

Do you say | shall be éga/ to the glorious Emperore? 

Tell this soul with sorrow saddened, whether it will e’er 
be maddened 

With a fate which yet it hadn’t—hadn’t ventured to im- 
plore? 

Come here, Eagle—sit beside me;” but it muttered— 
“ Never more! 

Here’s my place above the door.” 


And, since then, the Eagle’s sitting—never flitting - ever 
sitting, 

Free and easy, upon Grisi, up above my palace door. 

And it’s ever me reminding how upon me it is binding 

To pursue the system grinding—of the glorious Empe- 
rore, 

And from that glorious system of the glorious Emperore, 

1’) be parted—never more. 
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Dottars anv Cents, ny Amy Loturor. New York. 
Geo. P. Putnam, 10 Park Place. 1852. 


These volumes, in their literary as well as external 
character, much resemble the “ Wide, Wide World ’—that 
charming tale which we recommended to our readers on 
its first appearance, and whose popularity we at that 
time predicted. We attach high value to works of this 
description, for they present human life and human na- 
ture in the brave, hopeful view which, all who look for 
happiness should strive to take of it,—they show 
that the world is not a bed of roses, a place of sensuous 
enjoyment, “still from one” pleasure “to another 
thrown;” but a place to struggle, and endure, and win 
peace and assured happiness for ourselves in, by bold, 
hopeful, honest exertion; and they moreover teach that 
highest of all lessons, other than religious, that to do our 
duty. and suppress our evil desires and passions, is the 
surest means of arriving at the purest earthly joy. In 
the “ Wide, Wide World,’ the theme of the book is 


the struggle of a child, naturally passionate and wilful, | 


with her evil traits, and her final mastery of them. The 
book, as a delineation of such a character, and the vehe- 
ment contest between right and wrong, in such a nature, 
is invaluable. We think no one could possibly fail to be 
bettered by it; and in thix, we have accorded to it what 
seems to us the highest praise. 

From the mysterious and enticing title, ‘* Wide, Wide 
World,” to “Dollars and Cents,”’—which are such mate- 
rial things, and not at all mysterious, however enticing 
they may be—the descent is abrupt and sudden. But 
we think the book will be found far better than the title, 
(which we think horribly bad,) and in *‘ Collingwood,” 
the numerous,—we should rather say innumerable— 
readers of Miss Warner’s work, will not. we think, be dis- 
pleased to meet a gentleman closely related in character 
to“ John.” The struggle depicted in this book, is as old 
as civilization—and will impress deeply those bold and 
noble hearts who have passed through it, strengthened 
and purified. To such, aad to all our readers, we com- 
mend it. 

A. Morris has it for sale. 


Tue Cuess Tournament. A Collection of the Games 
Played at this Celebrated Assemblage. Illustrated by 
Copious Diagrams and Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. By H. Staunton, Esq., &c., &c. London: 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 1852. 


This goodly volume is devoted to the proceedings of a 
Parliament or Congress of Chess-players, which was held 
in London in the summer of 1851, and the subsequent 
passages of skill in the ancient game of chess, which took 
place between the most distinguished members of that 
body. The author, Mr. Staunton, seems to be an enthu- 
siast on the subject of his favorite diversion, and speaks 
of the triumphs achieved by some of his brother players, 
very much as Humboldt would speak of some grand dis- 
covery in science, effected by a fellow-laborer in the 
great cosmical field of inquiry. We are quite unable to 
share Mr. Staunton’s interest in the marchings and coun- 
termarchings of mere ivory Knights and Kings, and we 
fear the familiarity with chess is not so general as to en- 
sure for his well printed volume a very extended sale. 
We have among our readers, however, many excellent old 
gentlemen who are addicted to the game, and who would 
‘derive great entertainment from Mr. Staunton’s account 
of the Tournament. To these, we commend the 
book, as well as to such beginners as have already 
possessed themselves of the “Chess Player’s Com- 





panion,” by the same author. Like all the publica. 
| tions of Mr. Bohn, this volume is beautifully printed on 
| r 

‘the best paper. It has reached us through J. W. Ran- 
dolph of this City, from Bangs, Brothers & Co., of New 
York, Bohn’s special American Agents, but it may be 
found at all the Bookstores. 


ee 


THe Works or Sir Tuomas Browne. Edited by 
Simon Wilkin, F. L. S. Volumes Ill and IV. Lon- 
don: Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
1852. 





These two volumes complete the edition of Sir Thomas 
| Browne, embraced in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. They 
_contaiu those writings of the quaint old English philoso- 
| pher upon which his fame most securely rests, the Reli- 
' gio Medici. Christian Morals, and that wonderful and 
‘eloquent disquisition entitled Urn-Burial. There is given 
also, what we do not recollect ever to have seen before, a 
very curious and delightful correspondence from which 
we derive some more accurate notion of Sir Thomas, in 
propria persona, than can be obtained from any other 
source. We rejoice over this new edition of one of the 
old Classic English writers, and we trust Mr. Bohn, who 
has already brought out Jeremy Taylor, and Milton, as a 
prose writer, in a fresh garb, will continue to issue such 
books, of which we can never have too many. Bangs, 
Brothers & Co., of New York, have sent us these vol- 
umes through J. W. Randolph, at whose bookstore they 
can be obtained. 


THe Onwarp AGE: An Anniversary Poem. Recited 
Before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, in Honor of its Eighteenth Anniver- 
sary. By 'T. Bucuanan Reap. Cincinnati: Publish- 
ed by the Association. 1852. 


The exulting march of passing events has not. in our 
time, been sung in sweeter numbers than in the flowing 
decasyllabics of this very finished production. The au- 
thor’s repijtation among the American votaries of the 
Muse has already been sufficiently established, but were 
this not the case, there is enough of fancy and of melodi- 
ous diction in the “ Onward Age.”’ to set up any man as 
a poet. Witness a single extract, with which we dismiss 
the brochure: 


Onward forever, through the darkness hurled, 
With all its medley burden, swings the world— 
Reels its great cycles, without thought or will, 
Pierced to the center with the whirling thrill: 
While Man, confused, stares up with dizzy sight, 
And stumbles on through error toward the right: 
His restless nature, urging like a goad, 

Drives him afar, but dimly points the road— 
The scanty lantern of his gathered lore 

Shines round his feet, but darkens all before. 


Happily for him, a surer light is given— 

A ray of love that shines direct from Heaven. 
Oh, what were Earth by sacred Love forgot?— 
A soulless wanderer—a desert spot!— 
Howling through time beneath its ban of fate, 
And frighting space, with all its demon freight; 
Then life would on her dusky forehead wear 
The twisted horrors of Medusa’s hair— 

And black annihilation only be 

The last great boon to all humanity! 
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But on forever—the celestial gem 

That lit the nizht o’er ancient Bethlehem, 

Wins its clear way with wide, increasing rays, 
Till e’en the noontide brightens in its blaze. 
Blest with that light, which guides along the van, 
Man follows Nature’s ever onward plan ; 

His tireless spirit, like the ocean stirred, 

Rests not till God’s commanding voice is heard. 


Long ’ere his fleets the trackless seas explored, 
Far through the glowing West his fancy soared— 
In clouds prophetic round the dying day 

Saw phantom landscapes beckon him away,— 
The sun—the moon—and all the starry host— 
Led the wide pathway to the unseen coast :— 
The amber weed, long weltering through the brine, 
Told Norway secrets of the tropic line ;— 

The eider, swinging from his northern nest, 
Bore Greenland’s badge upon his snowy breast : 
Imagination, in its height of power, 

Like Galileo on his Tuscan tower, 

By science guided, gazed across the seas, 

Till unknown empires wooed the Genoese. 





Tre Ittustratep Ocp St. Pavuw’s: A Tale of the 
Plague and the Fire. By Wm. Harrison Ainsworth. 
T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut street. Philadelphia. 


We do not like Mr. Ainsworth; and we cannot say 
that “Old St. Paul’s” is any improvement on that 
long list of bad books which boast that gentleman’s 
paternity. “ Rookwood,” Mr Ainsworth’s first and best 
work, really had something in it—though that something 
was of a disagreeable character. The weird and the real, 
the commonplace and the supernatural, were mixed with 
some art, and Mr. Dick Turpin, the bold highwayman, 
would have found no fault with his portrait. But as in 
the case of “ Jack Sheppard,” the revolting and the me- 
lodramatic ran wild and ended by disgusting the reader. 
This last named work is well known to have caused the 
murder of a celebrated gentleman closely connected with 
the Duke of Wellington, and those who read it will not 
wonder thereat, or discredit the statement. One feels 
quite a revolver and bowie knife sensation on rising from 
its perusal. 

“Crichton,” Mr. Ainsworth’s best novel, is the purest 
specimen of melodrama we have ever had the bad fortune 
to meet with. We are quite sure that such a farrago of 
trap-doors, secret passages, poisoned goblets, and impos- 
sible personages, never before issued from human brains. 
We despair of saying anything bad enough for “ Crich- 
ton”’ in an artistic point of view. “Old St. Paul’s,” as 
far as we have made its acquaintance, is of the same stamp 
asthe rest. To the readers of such works—that is, to all 
who revel in the delineation of * plague, pestilence,” and 
general horrors, (set off with woodcuts)—we promise an 
unusual treat. But to those of simpler and less vitiated 
tastes,—to all who prefer sense and nature to bombast 
and melodrama, we would recommend a careful avoid- 
ance of this “ last and best.” 

We are indebted for a copy of it to Messrs. West & 
Brother. 


Tue History oF THE ReEsToRaTION OF MONARCHY IN 
France. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Volume II. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1552. 


| aimed at in such composition. 


saying that he is the very worst historian we have ever 
read. He sems to have as little regard for facts and au- 
thorities, as if to tell the truth was not an object to be 
The present volume is a 
very excellent companion for its predecessor, and taken 
together they constitute about as untrustworthy and 
fanciful a piece of historical narrative as was ever penned 
by a crack-brained poet. The book is well printed by 
the Harpers, and may be found at the bookstore of A. 
Morris. 


—_—— 


Tue Days of Bruce: A Story from Scottish History. 
By Grace Acuitar, Author of * Home Influence,’ 
&c., &c. In Two Volumes. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1852. 


We have so often had occasion to commend the writings 
of Grace Aguilar to the readers of the Messenger, that we 
deem it unnecessary to pass in extended review the pre- 
sent posthumous publication. It is a work of fiction in- 
terwoven with the history of one of the most stirring peri- 
ods in the annals of Scotland, and will be read with avid- 
ity by all who have made themselves acquainted with the 
peculiar abilities of the author. 


It may be obtained of A. Morris. 


Tue Lire anp Works oF Rozgert Burns. Edited by 
Robert Chambers. Vol. Il. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1852, 


We are confirmed in our opinion by the second volume 
of this excellent work, that it will be by far the most en- 
tertaining edition of Burns ever published. The biogra- 
phy is all the better for having the poeins embodied in it, 
and the poems derive an additional charm from the cir- 
cumstances connected with their composition. We look 
with impatience for the succeeding volumes. 
For sale by A. Morris. 





LExicon OF FrEEMASONRY, Containing Definitions of all 
its communicable terms, Notices of its History, Tradi- 
tions and Antiquities, and an account of all the Rites 
and Mysteries of the Ancient world. By Albert G. 
Mackey, M D. From the press of Walker & James, 
Charleston, and for sale by all Booksellers. 


The design and character of this volume are so well 
set forth in the title page given above, that comment from 
us is quite unnecessary. To the young member of the 
Masonic Fraternity we should consider it very especially 
useful, as a guide. We are glad to see so handsome a 

voluine from the Charleston press, as it assures us that 
| we need no longer rely upon the North to usher our books 
| to the world in graceful and appropriate externals. 

J. W. Randolph has sent it to us. 


Zepuyrs From [tary anD Siciry. By Wituiam M. 
Govutp. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 200 
Broadway. 1850. 


A sad interest attaches to this volume, in the fact that 
since its publication the anthor has died. We do not re- 





collect to have seen anything from his pen before these 


Monsieur de Lamartine is not an especial favorite with pleasant recollections of travel, but we are justified by 


us in any walk of literature, but we have no hesitation in! them in saying that in his premature death American Lit- 
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erature has lost one who might have become a shining | rienced hands in the Repertory. 


ornament to it. Mr. Gould’s style is somewhat florid 
and redundant, but the reader does not tire in his compa- 
ny. 
celebrated battle-fields of Napoleon, the volume will be | 
highly interesting. as the author seems to have made a | 
specialité of the “mperor’s campaigus, and describes with 
great particularity, every such locality that he visited. 

The work may be found at the bookstore of West & 
Brother. 


On tHe Stupy or Worps. By Ricnarp CHEvENTX 
Trencu, B. D., etc., etc. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New 
York. 1852. 


To most men, even to such as are engaged in profes- 
sional study, no one branch of investigation seems so friv- 
olous or unprofitable as, what for want of a better term we 
will call, verbology. The students of language are there- 
fore treated with less consideration than any other class 
of mental laborers. But no thinking person can read Mr. 
Trench’s volume without being convinced of the injustice 
that is thus done to philologists, for he has succeeded in 
showing that words are things, and things too of great 
moment, on the proper use and employment of which, | 
may depend much of the purpose and determination of | 
our lives Asa historical treatise, this work of Mr. Trench | 
possesses an interest second to few efforts of its class, 
following up the noble and copious English of our own 
day, through many revolutions and vicissitudes, conflicts 
and changes, to its origin in the dusky past, and stopping 
by the way, to descant on kindred topics of an episodical 
nature. We cordially commend the volume to the pub- 
lic. It is for sale by A. Morris. 


PapPERsS FROM THE QUARTERLY Revirw. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 


We recollect having marked each of these five articles, 
as they appeared in the Quarterly, for a second reading, 
which we have given them in the pages of this handsome- 
ly printed volume. Now we lay the book upon our 
shelves, in order that. at some fitting season, when we 
shall need recreation, the papers may be ‘read a third 
time.’ The paper on the *Printer’s Devil,” quite ex- 
hausts the subject. and bears internal evidence of having 
been written by Sir Francis Head. “Gastronomy and 
Gastronomers” is playfully learned, and the “Art of 
Dress” is a very curious piece of esthetical composition. 
We hope the Appletons will give us further compilations 
from the Foreign Reviews. If selected with taste and 
discrimination, they would prove among the most accept- 
able volumes of their Popular Library. J. W. Randolph 
has this work for sale. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Randolph Macon 
Magazine and the Southern Repertory and College Re- 
view Each of these publications comes to us from a 
Virginia seminary of learning—the former, as its name im- 
plies, being conducted by the students of Randolph Ma- 
con College, and the latter by the Faculty of Emory and 
Henry College, at Emory, in the Southwestern part of 
the State. The Magazine is highly creditable as a liter- 
ary journal to the Institution with which it is connected, 


To such as feel an interest in the topography of the | 





but it is not difficult to recognize the work of more expe 


It is to be expected 
that Professors will write better than students, and the 
| comparison we have made is not therefore disparaging to 
the younger class. In the May number of the Reper- 
tory, our attention has been arrested by avery able arti- 
cle on “ English Orthoepy” which would grace the pa- 
ges of any review, American or foreign. 


Marco Pavuto’s Voracrs anp TRAvEts. By Jacos 
Aszott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 


Of this juvenile series we have received the first two 
volumes, embracing the adventures of Marco Paulo in 
New York City and on the Erie Canal, They are em- 
bellished with numerous wood-engravings illustrating the 
localities, and are likely to afford great pleasure to the 
class of readers for whom they are designed. 

A. Morris has them for sale. 


Blackwood for June has been sent to us by the Rich- 
mond Agents—Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. The disap- 
pointment occasioned by the absence of “My Novel,” 
from the table of contents, was amply compensated by the 
raciness and spirit of several of its articles. Indeed, we 
have not seen so good a number, independently of Bul- 
wer’s sweet and tearful romance, for many months past. 
It is worthy of the palmy days of old Christopher. 


Horst Suor Rosinson: A Tale of the Tory Ascen- 
dancy. By John P. Kennedy, author of “Swallow 
Barn.” New York: George P. Putnam, 10 Park Place. 
1852. 


We expressed, upon the recent appearance of “ Swal- 


| low Barn,”’ the gratification afforded us by this new and 


handsome edition of Mr. Kennedy’s works. The present 
volume is presented to us in a typography worthy of its 
high literary excellence, though the form of the book is 
rather clumsy for convenient perusal. Mr. Putnam has 
remedied this to some extent, by dividing a portion of the 
edition intotwo volumes. Of “ Horse Shoe Robinson” as 
a work of fiction, we are sure we need not now speak— 
the popularity it enjoyed seventeen years ago was not un- 
deserved, and will be revived in full force among the pres- 
ent generation. As a pourtrayer of Southern life and char- 
acter, as a genial and eloquent delineator of Nature “ in 
her wild and frolic hour of infancy,” and as a writer of 
flowing and elegant English, Mr. Kennedy is equally to 
be admired, and deserves a high rank in the Literature of 
the age. 


The Harpers are about bringing to a close both the il- 
lustrated serials, which have been in course of publica- 
tion by them for some months past. The last number of 
“London Labor and the London Poor,” is filled with cu- 
rious and valuable statistics, and Lossing’s “ Field Book 
of the Revolution” has reached the Southern campaigns 
which will render the succeeding numbers of great inter- 
est to Southern readers. 
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